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This full page in leading magazines 
ADVERTISES CINDERELLA 
to 3 out of 4 of your customers 
(See opposete page) 











CINDERELLA 


A favorite pttern of the modern bride 


Cinderella's magical transformation is no more 
wonderful than the arnstry with which the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen transformed sterling silver into 
the exquisite tableware that bears her name. And 
because it so subtly expresses the glorious spirit of 
youth, brides choose it almost instinctively for their 
own. Its very name is a fitting symbol of the ancient 
story that never grows old. 

Delicate, and very lovely, Cinderella happily 
combines the rich dignity of the Renaissance with 
a fresh modern style of treatment that is very new. 
A pattern that has become the natural choice of 
those who desire the world’s finest things. 

Your jeweler will gladly show you Cinderella—a 
complete service in sterling You will find it very 
moderately priced for so handsome a pattern. 

The Teaspoons are $9.50 for six; Dessert Knives 
$21.00 for six; Dessert Forks $20.00 for six. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE. R.L @QK® NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 











"Whatever your tase — whatever your favorne period — you wrll find among Gorham's 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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A page in the November 3 Saturday Evening Post, November 10 Vogue, and 
November Vanity Fair, House & Garden, Country Life, Life, Time and Asia 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SALES AGENT FOR 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GORHAM-WHITING DIVISION, Providence, R. I. KERR DIVISION, Providence, R.I. 
DURGIN DIVISION, Concord, N. H. 
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; he New “Fewe / § Designed for 
Fall a Winter Costumes 


By Isabelle MC. Archer 


PART II 
THE JEWELS TO MEET THE NEW DEMAND 


HE costume fashions and coiffure modes of the fall 
and winter will test the ingenuity of the jewelry 
designer. Daytime jewels must meet the new colors, 
evening jewels the limits of covered ears and the insistent 
call for shoulder brooches and corsage ornaments. There 
will be stress made upon the freshness in pattern and form 
of bracelets, finger-rings and watch-mountings. It is to 
be a season of complications in designing, for women’s 
costume modes are swinging very definitely away from 
the flapper type to the matronly fashions of longer skirts, 
larger hats and more evolved dress patterns. 
The classic form of all-the-way-around necklaces, grace- 


style theme which will prevail during the coming season. 

This will leave the geometric forms in jewelry designs 
for the tailored and sport mode. Bar-pins, wrist-watches, 
solitaire rings, matching bags, vanities and brooches will 
keep this angular, simplified plan. But not so the formal 
jewels for ball and opera. 

Dignity and richness, these are the aims of the new 
mode in dress wear for both jewels and gowns. The cos- 
tumes are extremely handsome and the jewels will corre- 
spond with an abundance of clustered gems, with added 
size and with brilliance of color. 

To gain this new formality for the coiffure it has been 





found necessary to add gems or some 
other glittering material to the dressing 
of the hair. Short hair and long alike 


ful ear pendants, large brooches and 
corsage ornaments, heavier bracelets, 
elaborated designs for finger-rings, are 
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The New Hair Ornaments Sponsored by Paris 
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mode. The question is whether the woven material or 
the platinum mounted gem shall be used to meet this 
vogue. Both are being prepared now, the fabrics in the 
form of tight fitting caps for evening wear and the gems 
in fillets and bandeaux as they are shown in the first 
illustration. 


New Demand for Hair Ornaments 


N Paris the new headdresses most highly favored are 

those which hide most of the hair. These either form 
heavy bandeaux across the forehead or the hair is 
brushed smoothly back and the gem-studded orna- 
ments are used to hold it in place. Two of these 


On the left is one with a band across the forehead 


new modes are shown at the top of first illustration. EE 
and with hanging ornaments on either side. Such EE 


a jewel is carried out in fine platinum wire work 
studded with pearls and diamonds for the band and 
the pendants with the colored gems placed at the 
bandeaux terminal 
on either side. 

At the right, the 


head is shown with These New Far-rings are a 


the hair drawn back 
and fastened over 


sin erat Necessary Part of the Mode 


ornaments.  Elabo- 
rate earrings are 
used with this coif- 
fure, matching in 
design either the 
hair ornaments, the 
accompanying neck- 
lace, or both. Two 
other modes on this 
type also show hair 
ornaments used toe 
keep the tresses in 
place. One is shown 
here with a narrow 
coronet placed high 
on the top of her 
head. The other 
form is to have the same narrow 
comb placed at the top of the knot at 
the back of the head. But this off- 





whom it is especially becoming. 

Whether the hair is to be long or 
short is not now a matter for fashion 
to decide. It is being left entirely to NY 
the wearer. Long hair modes do keep NA 
to a certain type. They are those Vv, 
with the small knot at the back of the Vs 
head and with soft waves of hair held \ 
loosely over either ear. 

For the long hair there are ornaments to place 
at the top of the knot or at either side behind 
the ear. The first is shown in a roll of platinum 
wire that is studded with small pieves of tur- 
quoise and is intended for daytime wear. At the 
extreme right-hand side of this first illustration 
a cluster of fan-like sections makes a jewel that 
is particularly becoming. It is used together 
with a matching bracelet, necklace and earring 
set. The gems for all of these jewels are long, 
narrow baguettes cut from alternating diamonds 
peridots and amethysts. 


B | 
the-forehead coif is only for those to p E| 
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is entirely a new jewel. 
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Two of the narrow fillets are shown at the left. This 
It has a center cluster that igs 


worn either over the forehead or high on the top of the 
head, and this jewel is jointed to add a section to run around 
behind the back of the head from ear to ear. In one of 
these jewels illustrated there is a decorative side cluster 
of gems, but in the second example the ends of the hair 
are drawn over the jewel, hiding the necessary hinge. 


For the broader bandeaux there are two favored designs; 


one is a lapis work of platinum in a frame that has a point 
to place directly in the center of the forehead. The other 
is a wide band of pearls made broadest in the center and 
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with tapering ends. 
- in this first illustration. 












tion. 


ning wear. 


Both of these are sketched 


The Latest Earring Designs 


ARRINGS are a part of this same head dec- 
oration. They are used for both day and eve- 
In the second illustration are given 


some of the newest 
patterns. These con- 
tain all of the popu- 
lar gem stones and 
the leading gems as 
well. They come in 
combinations of sev- 
eral colors, in black 
and white, or with 
the gem stones 
blended with small 
pearls and diamonds. 

The earrings for 
daytime wear are de- 
signed to blend with 
the tailored costume 
and with its accom- 
panying jewels. 
Earrings and _ neck- 
laces are matched 
for wear with the 
indoor costumes, 
while for street use 
the earrings blend 
with _ brooches, 
bracelets or even 


the decorative motif on the hand- 


Rondelles are placed at intervals be- 
tween many of the new gem cuttings 
when these gems are used in lines or 
pendants, whether for necklaces, ear- 
rings or bracelets. We see them in the 
earring designs where the jewel forms 
a decorative fringe or tassel. Caliber 
gems, the regulation round cuttings, 
as well as the geometric forms, are all 
utilized for these little jewels. In form, 
the ear pendants keep to three styles. 
One style is a ribbon-like pendant, the 
second has the broader section close to the ear 
with a fringe for a finish, while the third has its 
weight at the lower edge and runs from a narrow 
motif at the ear to a broad hanging cluster. All 
three patterns are shown in the second illustra- 


The question of the popularity of earrings this 
fall rests entirely with the fashion for wearing 
evening caps and for daytime use, hats with 
elaborate low-swung trimming. However, 48 
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Necklace Motifs Which 
Match other Jewels 
and Utility 



















was mentioned in the first sec- 
tion of this series, both ear- v/ 
rings and necklaces will be a 
































O in varying shades of blue. They 
run from the palest tints of aqua- 
marine through sapphires to tri- 


necessary accompaniment of the cornered pieces of lapis. Such 
formal costume within doors. ge an all-blue ensemble would be 

It will be found this winter . used with a costume of steel- 
that the necklaces used with r¢ gray or with one of the printed 
matching pendants repeat the velvets showing blue figures on 


earring motif in the center of 
the necklace design. This bor- 
rowing of the main section of 
the necklace pattern for use as 
the central motif in the other jewels or utility pieces 
of the parure will also be seen where the necklace design 
Is repeated in part at least for the ornamentation of the 
vanity pieces and the handbags. 


Some Day-time Parures 


N the third illustration are given some of these new 
themes. In the first example at the left-hand side a 
handsome necklace design takes for its motif hollow oblongs 
of pale tinted gold set at the center of each section with a 
smooth-cut piece of green jade. These small slabs of 
jade are clustered again to make the decoration on an 
envelope purse of soft gray suede that is lined in stripes 
of inlaid green leather. Many of the new handbags and 
vanity pieces are made into elaborate jewels by this re- 
beating of the necklace motif in their mountings. 
A watch is set at the center of a bag mounting which 
repeats the modernistic motif for the necklace pendant 
Which it accompanies. Bag and necklace are carried out 


a gray ground. 

At the bottom comes a neck- 
lace of lozenge-shaped details 
with a matching bar pin. This 

simple pattern is one that has been seen repeated in many 
many daytime jewels and utility pieces. It has been used like 
the square motif shown in the necklace pendant and vanity 
case also shown in the illustration. This slab of gems 
takes its idea from the clustering of Egyptian enamelware. 
It is used in many forms this fall for smaller details at the 
side of purses and pocket pieces, for men’s scarf pins and 
for finger rings, and for any of them it makes a very 
effective method of gem setting and one sure to please the 
popular fancy. 

Swirling lines of the modernistic manner are carried out 
in narrow rows of gems inlaid in platinum meshwork for 
the pouch-purse shown at the right-hand side of this third 
illustration. Blending lines are repeated in the inlay for 
the platinum locket that is worn on a gem-studded strip 
of mesh ribbon around the neck. These lines are traced 
throughout many of the tailored jewels on grounds of 
platinum or gold or they are inlaid in the manner of this 
handbag for hair fillets, choker necklaces and mesh 
bracelets. 

(To be continued) 
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‘Creasure’ 
Solid Silver 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 








Here is a Genuine Early American Table Set with Antique Pieces in China and Glass 
The silver is the “Early American Style’’—in perfect harmony. 





Designed Expressly for a Definite Demand 
Another ‘‘Treasure’’ Success 






HE Early American Style’s National Advertis- 

ing reaches, every month, over 400,000 Well-to- 

do Men and Women—people interested in Fine 
Homes and all things which add to the pleasure of 
living—people in your community who buy the best 
unstintedly. They are the style leaders of your com- 
munity—with an important following. 


















Not only are smart people interested in early Amer- 
ican things and buying choice and precious antiques, 
but the public in general is buying chairs, tables, 
chests, beds, pictures, wall paper, rugs, china, houses— 
a world of things—all based upon the Early American 
idea. And it is the most natural thing in the world 
for them to select a pattern of table silver in the early 
American style. 












The makers of Treasure Solid Silver have artfully 
captured the full power of this great influence by 
creating table silver after the style of the silver made 
by early American silversmiths. Both the “Plain” and 
the “Engraved” styles take their inspiration from 
museum treasures of the finest early American spoons 
—preserving those quaint and distinctive features that 
correctly express Early American Silver. 













PLAIN 
Available in Dinner Hollow-ware to match—both Plain ; 
and Engraved. Write for photographs and prices. iy Treasure 

















ENGRAVED 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPANY . Silversmiths ee as 
Creators of Distinctive Tableware GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Be Carly American Style 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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The International Congress of the Jewelry 
Trade at Paris 


NTELLIGENT and progressive members of the 
I jewelry and gem trade are awaiting with interest 

the result of the proceedings of the Second Inter- 
national Congress of jewelry wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and retailers, whose sessions began at Paris 
Oct. 15, and will end today. The Congress, which is 
meeting in the Hall of the Civil Engineers, 19, Rue 
Blanche, is composed of delegates from most of the 
principal countries of Europe, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the United States is not represented offi- 
cially. As far as we know, no delegates from any of 
the great organizations in the retail, manufacturing 
or wholesale trade are officially participating nor are 
we, as an industry, lending our weight in any way 
toward the solution of the many questions which are 
coming before this Congress. 

While it is true that a number of the subjects to 
be considered are of more interest to the European 
jeweler than to the American, and the decisions 
reached upon them will have little effect upon the 
jewelry business of this country, there are, on the 
other hand, a number of matters which have an im- 
portant bearing upon our trade here, particularly 
those matters that come before the commission ap- 
pointed last January to handle questions relating to 
pearls and precious stones. These questions include 
proposed regulation covering the sale and invoicing 
of cultured pearls; the necessity of using available 
apparatus for differentiating between the genuine 
pearl and the cultured product, and the question of 
regulating the size of the hole in drilled pearls. The 
suggestion as to the size of the hole to be bored in 
pearls is to the effect it be no less than 0.3 mm. 

Questions now before the commission for precious 
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metals in which we will be interested are those re- 
lating to the standardization of trade descriptions of 
precious metals and their qualities and the erroneous 
or fraudulent use of the words “platinum,” “gold” or 
“silver.”” Our own laws (state and national) will in 
the end determine exactly what mark can be used on 
precious metal here whether they be domestic or im- 
ported, but the decision of the International Congress 
as to pearls and precious stones may have a distinct 
effect on the industry here, inasmuch as practically 
all such gems come from Europe and will be subject 
to such regulations before they arrive. 

We hope to later give a report of the proceedings 
of this Congress and the commissions working un- 
der it. 





Why President Brotherly Opposed 
the Doyle Plan 


HE full report of the annual convention of the 
T American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 

at Dallas, Oct. 2-5, which appeared in the last 
issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, contained the reso- 
lution finally introduced by President Brotherly, in 
the interest of harmony, indorsing the plan to organ- 
ize the trade outlined by B. J. Doyle of Philadelphia, 
provided that the plan, before being put into opera- 
tion, be first carefully set out in detail and discussed 
with all the appropriate departments of the govern- 
ment and approved by such departments. Unfortu- 
nately, the statement of President Brotherly in intro- 
ducing this resolution was not published owing to the 
fact that it was not received by THE JEWELERS’ CIR- 
CULAR until after the issue had gone to press, though 
the same was supposed to have been sent to us from 
Dallas with the convention report. Why it did not 
get to us is a mystery that has yet to be solved. 

This statement of Mr. Brotherly, which appears in 
full on the next page of this issue, explains even more 
fully than did his remarks during the debate Wednes- 
day afternoon, exactly why he opposed this so-called 
“Doyle plan” and why it was not approved or indorsed 
by the executive committee prior to the convention. 
Essentially, President Brotherly stood on the ground 
that the proposed plans of organization of the trade, 
as outlined by their sponsor in his own journal and 
in his previous speeches, contained elements that were 
declared by competent legal authority to be clearly 
against the spirit and letter of the Federal Anti- 
Trust Laws; and although the plan, as later outlined 
to the convention did not embrace such illegal fea- 
tures, indorsement of the same by the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association would be very dan- 
gerous until the plan had actually been outlined in 
detail and its legality passed upon by the appropri- 
ate departments of the government, such as, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Department of Justice, 
Department of Commerce, etc., and the approval of 
the same obtained. 

President Brotherly’s position was unassailable, 
particularly in view of the fact that the retail jewelers 
of the country, through their organizations, were, to 
say the least, “in bad” with the Department of Jus- 
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tice. The action of the California jewelers which re- 
sulted in indictments of many of the prominent mem- 
bers of the trade in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and of the officials of one or more of the trade organi- 
zations there, had involved the national association 
to such an extent that it was only by,the greatest ef- 
fort on the part of President Brotherly and the asso- 
ciation’s attorneys that an indictment of the officials 
of the American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
was avoided. In fact, President Brotherly accepted 
his fourth term of office in order to continue his fight 
to clear the skirts of the national body from the taint 
of indictment or the necessity of consenting to a de- 
cree of equity. To do this the national officers had 
to give assurances that they would not commit nor 
countenance certain actions of a kind that were gener- 
ally supposed to be among the objects of the plan of 
reorganization now proposed to the jewelers of this 
country, as for example, action to curb the activities 
of the “retailing wholesaler,” the maintenance of 
standard prices, etc. 

In insisting that any plan of activity in organiza- 
tion work be completely free from the taint of illegal- 
ity (or the chance of it being developed into some- 
thing that would contravene the laws of the United 
States) and insisting that such plan be ratified by 
those appropriate bureaus of the government that 
would act should such a condition arise, President 
Brotherly not only showed the acumen and judgment 
of a careful executive but also in his last official act, 
took a step in the interest of the industry that may 
save the officials of our retail organizations from an 
enormous amount of trouble and expense in the fu- 
ture and perhaps also from ignominy and disgrace. 





A Serious Defect in the Trademark Laws 


S we have often pointed out, there is a decided 
A defect in the trademark laws of this country 
which open the door to fraud in many industries, 
but in none more seriously than in the jewelry and 
kindred trades. This is due to the fact that the 
Patent Office, which registers trademarks, gives no 
standing to objectors to a mark who simply appear 
pro bono publico in the interest of honesty, or of an 
industry at large; this office considers only compet- 
itors who are business rivals of the proposed regis- 
trant and who have a business interest in having the 
proposed trademark rejected or kept from registra- 
tion. 

As a result of this condition, a large number of 
firms have attempted to register as trademarks, 
words, terms or symbols, which are indicative of the 
quality of the merchandising on which they will ap- 
pear, without any assurance that the merchandise 
marked will be up to that quality. For instance, 
attempts have been made to register marks which 
might give the impression that the article was made 
of gold, silver, or platinum, or was sterling, iridium, 
22 karat or 18 karat fine, or was a particular kind 
of gem, by using words and terms as a part of the 
trademark which, when stamped on the article, will 
be taken by the casual buyer as an indication of 
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quality and not a mark of identification of the maker. 

In most instances the mark of no particular firm 
has been infringed upon by the proposed registration 
and no individual or firm in the same line has been suf- 
ficiently interested to go to the trouble and expense of 
fighting the registration. Attempts by our trade or- 
ganizations to intervene have been frustrated by the 
Patent Office which tells them under the law they 
have no standing. The only way that we have 
been able to stop the registration of a number of 
distinctly fraudulent marks was by having the pro- 
ceedings brought in the name of some public-spirited 
man who could be classed as a competitor, and counsel 
retained and the expenses paid'by a group or or- 
ganization within the jewelry trade. But it is not 
always possible to do this because only 30 days aré) 
allowed between the publication of a proposed mark 
and the time for interference. It is often a week or 
two before the trade knows that such a mark has 
been offered for registration and then before a com- 
petitor of the registrant can be found who would 
have a standing before the Patent Office and who 
would be willing to act as complainant, the time for 
interference has expired. 

In view of the above mentioned conditions, the 
trade will learn with pleasure that the Good and Wel- 
fare Committee of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade, at its last meeting, voted in favor of making 
a test case in the way of proceedings to cancel a 
trademark that seemed to give the opportunity for 
fraudulent representation of the quality of gold. In 
this case, as in others, the Board has attempted to 
prevent the registration of a mark without avail, and 
when proceedings were brought in the name of the 
firm that might have standing before the Patent 
Office, the time for interference had expired. If the 
proceedings contemplated can establish a precedent 
by which fraudulent trademarks may be canceled even 
after they have received registration, a great step in 
the interest of honesty will have been taken, but 
whether this test case is successful or not, an effort 
should be made to amend the Patent Laws or the 
regulations thereunder, in such a way that objections 
to the filing of a trademark indicating merchandise 
quality, will be accepted and have standing before 
the Patent Office when made in the name of an in- 
dustry or an organization seeking to protect its mem- 
bers and the public from a condition that would open 
the door to wholesale fraud. 





Blue Zircon Is Known as “Starlite’’ 


N the interesting article on zircon by Professor Frank 

B. Wade which was published in THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR of Sept. 13, a reference was made to the blue 
variety of this gem which has come into prominence in the 
last few years. In this it was simply referred to as blue 
zircon but mention should have been made of the fact 
that the blue zircon is now known to many as “starlite,” a 
name which was given to it by Dr. George F. Kunz, the 
eminent gem expert, about a year ago. 

In referring to the reason for the name, Dr. Kunz ex- 
plained that this blue zircon was more like a star than 
anything he knew and felt that it would be a: most appro- 
priate designation. 
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A Statement by Ex-President Brotherly Before the A.N.R. 
J. A. Convention at Dallas, Texas, Oct. 4 


66 WISH to state that my main objection to the 

I Doyle Plan was based on statements Mr. Doyle 

made to me, personally, at conventions and in 

his publications, which were interpreted by compe- 

tent counsel to involve elements of very doubtful 
legality. 

“The plan presented by Mr. Doyle at the conven- 
tion meeting yesterday afternoon contains none of 
these; and before the Executive Committee meeting 
last night and in the presence of local counsel called 
in for a discussion of the matter, Mr. Doyle declared 
that the plan submitted was his entire plan. He 
agreed to such a condition in the Resolution approv- 
ing his plan—providing such a Resolution was to be 
presented for consideration—to the effect that the 
plan be approved on condition that it be first carefully 
detailed and discussed with all appropriate Depart- 
ments of the Government, and approved by such De- 
partments. 

“Mr. Doyle also agreed to publish statements that 
will correct the widely prevalent impression among 
members of the trade and retail jewelers in particu- 











lar, that his plan includes activity to curb the retail- 
ing wholesaler, or other activities of a nature that 
are generally held to be contrary to law. 

“In view of these declarations and out of consider- 
ation of what appears to be the wish of the majority 
of the members present at this convention, and to re- 
store harmony, I have decided to withdraw my plan 
from further consideration and have consented to sub- 
mit for your consideration the following Resolution, 
which was approved by the Executive Committee 
last night: 


“RESOLVED: By the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association in annual convention assembled 
at Dallas, Tex., Oct. 4, 1928, that the plan for the or- 
ganization of the various branches of the jewelry in- 
dustry of the United States, which has been outlined 
to this convention by Mr. Bartley J. Doyle of Phila- 
delphia, be approved; provided the plan, before being 
put into operation, be first carefully detailed and dis- 
cussed with all appropriate departments of the gov- 
ernment, and approved by such departments.” 


NATIVE LAPIDARIES AT PATNAPORA, CEYLON, USING THEIR APPARATUS IN THE STREET. THE MACHINES SHOWN IN 
THE PHOTO ARE THEIR OWN INVENTION AND THOUGH CRUDE PERMIT FAIR WORKMANSHIP ON THE GEMS 
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Paris Decrees Hats with Gems 


Latest Styles Incomplete without Ornaments Set with Rubies, Sapphires and 
Other Stone-—New Mantles Designed to Display Jewelry to 
Advantage—Jeweled Watch Chains the Coming Vogue 


LEADING Paris milliner says that she is turn- 
AF iw out nothing but taupe felts this autumn, that 

the cloche, or bell shape, has gone, the somewhat 
high shapes fitting the head and being brimless. With 
these hats, that are frequently composed of two kinds of 
felt, a pattern in plain, ordinary felt being superposed on 
the taupe, or vice versa, are trimmed with a loop of silk 
velvet, coming down over the ear on one side, a mode that 
was very popular some 10 years ago. This velvet is held 
in place by a jeweled ornament, of which there are selec- 
tions in every milliners’ shop. Besides the ever popular 
diamond ornaments, there are tiny miniatures, medaillons 
cameos, all very small, three of which are used together, 
or three in varying sizes, the large medaillon in the center 
flanked by two smaller ones. 

Whole sets of ornaments can be used for trimming al- 
ways provided that they are minute enough. Many hats 
are quite plain, taupe only being used. The sole trimming 
is a jewel, large in this case. Gems of different colors 
said the milliner can advantageously be mingled when 
only one ornament is used. “For my taste, I consider 
scarlets and crimsons, rubies and coral, common, but this 
is not the general opinion,” she said. 

Rubies, surrounded by brilliants are frequently seen for 
these ornaments, while sapphires, topaz, amethyst and 
other stones are greatly used for ornaments. A tiny book, 
open, the pages in brilliants, running in lines, is a pretty 
ornament for a hat. Doublehead white or gray pear] hat- 
pins are seen again, while much is done with baroque 
pearls in the way of hatpins and ornaments. 

“We are searching the shops that deal in precious stones 
to get something inexpensive but real for hat ornamenta- 
tion, gems coming a bit dear, when without defect,” she 
said. A pleasing fancy is to trim the hat with panne 
velvet in the same shade as the jewels worn with the 
toilette. A triangle of ruby velvet is worn when a ruby 
is set in a ring for the finger. Maybe the velvet triangle 
is threaded through another ring, set with rubies, to keep 
it in place. Sometimes the end of the ruby panne is 


threaded through three rings, to make a finish and if a 
hatpin is inserted among the panne, the end is caught in 
a ruby-set ring, or maybe three interlaced ruby-set rings. 

Another milliner says that she is specializing in panne 
and velvet hats even using flowered velvet to make toques, 
very popular at this season of the year. Neither hat nor 
toque is complete without a jewel. Among the panne a 
handsome ruby set about with brilliants is seen, an emer- 
ald, mounted with a ring of sapphires. Hugh baroque 
pearls make a fastening, while opals are used in hat trim- 
ming perhaps for the first time in history. 

“Opals bid to be very popular in spite of the foolish 
superstition connected with their use,” said the milliner, 
someone skilled in such occult matters having discovered 
that they are very lucky in certain countries and for 
certain wearers. Naturally panne velvet requires either 
brilliants or pearls, and it is perhaps best as a setting to 
a pearl or opal, bright gems looking just a trifle common. 


NE of the characteristics of the autumn and fine 

winter day coat or mantle is that both are worn open. 
This is a piece of news that interests jewelers quite par- 
ticularly, as the jewelry worn is thus displayed to the 
utmost advantage. Indeed, a woman of fashion can hardly 
wear an open cloak without seeing to it that there is plenty 
of ornament underneath. Long sautoir, looped around the 
neck three, four or five times, are the correct wear with 
this type of coat, while particular attention is paid to the 
belt. Metal belts are all the wear just now. Very often 
they are made of links of gold or of silver, or of plaited 
metal, or of leather thongs, plaited curiously and quaintly 
and bound with gold. Gold threads are sometimes intro- 
duced among the leather thongs, or silver wire is used with 
scarlet or royal blue thongs. The open mantle—there is 
a space of at least 12 inches left uncovered—will probably 
mean more attention to watch chains, little seen at pres- 
ent, but still the coming “thing.” The long watch chain 
that winds twice around the neck and hangs to the waist, 
or the same chain twisted and worn around the waist, 
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makes a handsome ornament, and although only seen in 
plain gold or in very slender silver or steel links at pres- 
ent, there is no doubt that the links will soon contain a 
tiny pearl, the first step toward jeweled watch chains. 
This mode has been seen at some fashionable watering 
places this past summer, although extremely rarely. The 
tendency is, however, toward chains. 
* * * 


Experts say that this winter’s jewelry will be much 
quieter, more reposeful and generally in harmony with 
the gown. Instead of ropes of pebbles or glass, a single 


Design by M. 
Maurice Col- 
lin which won 
first prize of 
10,000 francs 
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friction of the ribbon or velvet might cause the loss of 
the hidden ornament. Rings are being worn more exten- 
sively than ever. They also match the remainder of the 


parure. 
* % % 


A reversible bracelet, plain for the day, embossed or 
otherwise ornamented for evening wear, is one of the fash- 


ions of the moment. 
* % * 


In some countries one engagement ring is not enough: 
the fiancé buys the girl] the first, a very ornamentai affair, 


in the second 
category in 
the Jacques 
Bienen- 
feld competi- 
tion 


(See Text on Page 53) 
when the first timid assent is given; another, much more 


short necklace in pearls or diamonds, or in pearls and 
diamonds combined, will be worn. The imitation pearl] has 
killed the long sautoir, for every woman on the beach at 
seaside resorts can purchase one, and in any shade of pearl, 
for a small sum. As a rule a sautoir or necklace, short or 
in small stones, of a color matching the gown or toning 
with it, will be worn with some bracelets, rings and ear- 
rings. The earring mode will naturally be much affected 
by the fashion of wearing a bow of ribbon on one side of 
the head, covering one ear. This might even lead to single 
earrings being worn for outdoor wear, as the constant 


costly, follows when the engagement is official, when 
friends and acquaintances are informed of the fact. Some 
of the first engagement rings are very fanciful, in plain 
gold, a diamond hangs from the ring by a slender gold 
chainlet. 

* *% & 


The taste in gems varies greatly. Just now dark-tone 
rubies are popular. The gem should not reflect the rays of 
light too brilliantly. 





Diamond Lace Makes Its Bow to Paris 
By K. D’orsay 


ACE made of diamonds has made its bow to Paris. 
The newest collar to make its appearance in this 
center of the world of fashions comes from no 
dressmaker’s workshop, but is signed with the 

name of a prominent Rue de la Paix jeweler. 
The sparkling lace collar that is the talk of Paris is 
made entirely of diamonds and platinum. It follows the 
lines of a collar of fine lace, that drips about the throat 





*From National Jewelers Publicity Association, Newark, N. J. 


and hangs a few inches below the neckline, to be fastened 
with a bar pin made of large diamonds. 

The diamond collar is said, by Paris fashion authorities, 
to be representative of the revival of elegance that is in- 
fluencing this year’s fashions. Fashionable clothes, says 
Paris, must be as luxurious as fine jewels, rich fabrics and 
expensive furs can make them. 

Women in Paris are wearing diamonds with every type 
of costume with the exception of sports clothes. It is a 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Pearls Manifesting — 


an impeccable beauty that may be 
attained only by a scrupulously 
maintained standard of  selec- 
tion . . . resulting in individual 
distinction and matched per- 
fection. Necklaces or single 


pearls for additions. 


GENUINE 
ORIENTAL 
PEARLS 
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(Continued from page 49) 
Paris saying that no smart French woman will be seen 
without her lipstick nor her diamonds. 

It is becoming fashionable in Paris to wear diamonds 
even with street clothes. There is a special kind of large 
pracelet that is designed to be worn outside the coat sleeve. 
The smartest of the new bags of antelope show diamonds 
replacing the glittering marcasite ornament. 

Bourdier, a new Paris designer, has made some hand- 


Design by M. 
Maurice Col- 
lin which won 
second prize 
in the first 
category in 
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some bags that are topped with jewels lovely enough for 
a necklace or bracelet. His bags are all mounted on 
jeweled frames—diamonds with turquoise, with crystal, 
with topaz. Some are matched with small pins to be worn 
on a hat crown. 

Smaller bags and vanity cases are often made entirely 
of metal and jewels. The newer evening bags shown in 
Paris are much smaller than those of last season and 
more elaborate, and are preferably set with jewels. 


the Bienen- 
feld contest. 
The award 
was 5000 
francs 


Designs Awarded Prizes in Jacques Bienenfeld Competition 


announcement was made of the prize winners in the 

exhibition held July 2 by La Chambre Syndicale de la 
Bijouterie, de la Joaillerie et de l’Orfévrerie de Paris and 
the Chambre Syndicale des Négogiants en Diamants, 
Perles, Pierres précieuses et des Lapidaires, in the corpora- 
tion hotel, 58 rue du Louvre, Paris. Prizes valued at 55,- 
000 francs were offered by M. Jacques Bienenfeld. 

The object of the competition was to encourage artists 
to create models of bracelets in which the use of fine pearls 
was obligatory, and this in two categories. 

We are now able, through the courtesy of Le Perle, to 
reproduce illustrations of the first and second prize-win- 
ning designs in the first and second categories. The first 
prize in the first category was 10,000 francs and was 
awarded to M. Jacques Guérard des Lauriers (Rigollet 
Studio) ; 2nd prize (5000 fr.), M. Maurice Collin (Maynier 
et Pincon studio) ; 3rd prize (3000 fr.), M. Jacques Guér- 
ard des Lauriers; 4th prize (2000 fr.), M. Gabriel Pein- 
oit. Second Category—lst prize (10,000 fr.), Mr. 
Maurice Collin; 2nd prize (5000 fr.), M. Jacques Guérard 
des Lauriers; 3rd prize (3000 fr.), M. Gabriel Peinoit; 
4th prize (2000 fr.), M. Robert Pontabry. 

By reason of the remarkable qualities of a large number 


/ N the issue of Aug. 23 of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 


of designs, M. Jacques Bienenfeld decided to accord to the 
following special mentions: Honorable mention of 1000 
francs: M. Ernest Fournier, Miles. Marguerite Duverel, 
Suzanne Thierry, Louise Lechevallier, M. Marcel Villeger, 
Mile. Simone Alloin, Mile. Giséle Delfine and M. Féron (in 
collaboration), Miles. Jeanne Hummel, Marguerite Valeton, 
Arlette Loiseau, Henriette Revol, M. Jean Guichard. Hon- 
orable mention of 500 francs: Mlles. Rachel Claisse, Luci- 
enne Sorel, Victorine Foucault, MM. Gabriel Barré, Marcel 
Gauterot, Pierre Boyer, Roger Casella. 

The jury consisted of the following gentlemen: Presi- 
dent, M. Georges Fouquet; vice-president, M. Massy; 
secretary, M. Eric Bagge; reporter, M. Pincon. Members: 
MM. Fouquet-Lapar, M. Aucoc, Langerock, Paul Radius, 
Ettlinger, Baril, Basset, Carel, Chadel, Desmares, Dusau- 
soy, Hirtz, Lambert, Lenfant, Mauboussin, Revillon, Ray- 
mond Templier, Georges Verger, H. Vever. 

Illustrations of the first and second prize designs in 
the first and second categories are shown on pages 47, 49, 
53 and 55. The one at the top of page 47 by M. Jacques 
Guérard des Lauriers won highest award. 

Only those artists of French nationality were allowed 
to compete. They had to present their designs in colors 
of the same size as the completed article. 
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DESIGN AWARDED SECOND PRIZE IN THE SECOND CATEGORY IN BIENENFELD CONTEST 
(See Text on Page 53) 


Paris Shows Art and Beauty in Shoe Ornaments 


OTH art and craftsmanship are to be found in the 
newest type of shoe ornament which Paris is offering. 
M. Moulin, who is no doubt one of France’s leading crea- 
tors of buckles and shoe ornaments shows for instance, 
roses worked in engraved old gold often combined with 
strass, for buttons, strap buckles of decorative ornaments. 


SHOE BUCKLES IN THE MODERN MODE 


These roses are often used singly, but they are frequently 
seen in delightful clusters or in strings forming either a 
graceful collier effect, or, if graduated in size, forming an 
elaborate design like an old renaissance earring. M. Moulin 
also makes his fantasy roam toward the field flowers such 
as the daisy, and, as a direct contradiction to all this, 
exhibits buckles of dull gold. 


An extremely de luxe creation of the winter season is 
the buckle of brilliants, each stone being cut differently 
thus giving real diamond reflections. The buckle conSist- 
ing of very large stones of varying colors is increasing 
in popularity as the weeks go by, says M. Moulin. Two 
or three stones usually form these buckles, but some- 
times many square cut combinations of emeralds and 
topaz, sapphires, and rubies, aquamarines and rose dia- 


LATEST PARIS SHOE ORNAMENTS 


monds, or just white diamonds with one of the above are 
clustered together forming a large square buckle. 

Enamel also plays an important role in buckles for the 
coming season. , 
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The Old Mine Diamond House 


The new era is reviving what is now the antique and demonstrates the 


truth of the slogan “‘ Gifts that Last.” 


Rings, crosses, brooches, and other articles of “Old Mine” Diamond 
Jewelry, both antique and reproductions in yellow gold with black enamel. 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO. 


3 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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(olored Gems on Tashion’s Highway 


London Jewelers Prophesy Increasing Vogue When Worn with Harmonizing Cos- 
tumes—Black Velvet an Excellent Foil for New Jewelry Designs—Shoulder 
Brooches now Pinned to Backs of New Gowns—British Jewelers 
Need Platinum Law 


colored gems. Many of the jade pieces are com- 

bined with the green and blue gems, while the jade- 
topaz alliance is making quite a niche for itself. Of 
course, fashion has decreed that dress colors favoring these 
precious and semi-precious stones will be the thing. The 
new fashionable frocks and gowns therefore will har- 
monize quite comfortably with the jade and colored gem 
jewelry. 


£ ONDON jewelers prophesy a vogue this season for 


* * * 
Black velvet is the fashionable dress medium now which 


has enabled the designers to work out a new idea in deco- 
rative jewelry for wear with 


and red enamel are used in the same way. In silver, with 
band of blue or gold with bands of scarlet, these articles 
are very flat, to slip into the pocket. The articles are 
also in seal, crocodile, etc., dyed navy blue, black, green 
or purple for choice. These pocketbooks, etc., are fin- 
ished with “corners” of gold or silver, and with an initial 
or monogram in one corner. For evening wear ribbed 
silk or moire is seen, for this purpose, with a gold and 
black line to close or with gold corners. Sometimes the 
pocketbook is in black and gold draught board pattern, 
but the squares must be very small and the book finished 
with gold corners. 

Tiny watches that are car- 
ried in little cases of tortoise 





the material. Very long neck- 
laces composed of imitation 
gems, and circlets of various 
metals are wound several 
times around the throat with a 
single long loop hanging down 
behind. Some of these neck- | 
laces have silver and gold al- | 


hat is known as “Period Jewelry” is 
| so much in demand by fashionably 
| dressed women that Bond St. jewelers are 
| making special displays of the rare and beau- 
tiful pieces which cannot be reproduced to- 


shell edged with platinum are 
becoming popular with 
women. Button watches also 
are to be seen here and there. 
They serve the double purpose 
of decoration and _ utility. 
Shoe strap watches are next, 


loy pieces incorporated in day without some of their remarkable beauty it is said. 
their make-up. The sequin being lost. Bracelets and necklets that were ee 
necklace, the jewelers say, the product of master craftsmen more than Boudoir clocks to match the 


will be popular again this win- | 
ter. The sequins will be | 
smaller and flatter, however, | 
and will fit the throat like a 
choker. A ribbon tied in the 
form of a bow at the back 
will take the place of the bolt 


ern craftsman. 


200 years ago can now command a price 
equal to that of the best designs of the mod- 
There are many reproduc- 
tions of the old pieces on the market, but they 
cannot compare with the genuine articles. 


toilet brushes are now made 
in the new silver, which does 
not dent or bruise when 
dropped, as mentioned recent- 
ly in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCU- 
LAR. The new process enables 
the metal to be made all in 





and ring fastener. a ee 
* * * 

Jewelers say that since backs are more important than 
fronts these days, the shoulder brooch must now be pinned 
to the back of the new frocks, and worn on the right in- 
stead of the left side. The bow shape and circles are the 
most popular. They can be used on the hat, and as a waist 
buckle if desired. A new type of wrist brooch is now worn 
with the tailored suit when the cuff hides the bracelet. 
The wrist brooch can be pinned on the sleeve of the new 
afternoon velvet or satin frock worn under the fur coat. 
These brooches are not considered suitable for a patterned 
fabric. If a patterned velvet frock is worn, the wrist 
brooch is then pinned to the shoulder or at the waist. 

* *% * 


The most modern jewelry designs, especially those from 
Paris, incorporate quite a lot of real jade in their make-up. 
There is carved jade in earrings, pendants, bracelets, and 
so on. Some of the most attractive rings now are carved 
entirely from the one piece of jade. 

* * * 

Pocketbooks, cigarette cases, briquettes, etc., are made 
to match in silver, with tiny lines running down, a band 
of silver alternating with a band of blue enamel. Gold 


one piece, thus eliminating 
pins and fillings, one of the 
unsatisfactory features of silver goods. The clocks are 
flat and octagonal in shape. The manufacturers of the 
new silver brushes say there is no longer any fear of the 
metal coming away from the wooden back. It is predicted 
that the new process of manufacturing silver articles of a 
utility nature will create a demand for silverware which 
has been somewhat in the doldrums in this country. 


* * * 


HE volume of business in electro-plate and cutlery 

now being done at Sheffield is below normal for this 
time of the year. September and October should witness 
a speeding-up in orders in this section of the industry. 
Certain electro-plate houses report increased bookings this 
week both in the domestic and export sections, but the 
volume of new orders in general is poor. There is an 
increasing demand for low priced cutlery goods. To meet 
it, production costs are being pared and skilled labor 
diluted. The Sheffield manufacturers express themselves 
as dissatisfied with the results of the 33 per cent duty on 
imported cutlery which went into operation in the New 
Year of 1926. Cutlery importations continue on a large 
scale, they say. 
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LTHOUGH the extent to which substitute metals are 

used in the manufacture of so-called platinum goods 
is not so marked in the United Kingdom as in Continental 
Europe and America, the jewelry industry here is not sat- 
isfied with the present position of things in relation to the 
sale of pseudo platinum articles, and is working for re- 
form. At Birmingham it is understood that research 
work is proceeding as a result of which it is hoped to be 
able to establish a standard of quality for platinum made 
up into jewelry. The popularity of platinum, especially as 
the medium for wedding and engagement rings, has led, it 
seems, to a growing abuse of the real metal by the substi- 
tution of white gold. As things now are, the public has no 
protection against the sale of “fake” platinum jewelry. 
Apart from the activities of the Birmingham jewelers 
toward some standardization of the percentage uniformity 
of allcys used in certain lines of jewelry, an international 
conference is planned for this month at which an interim 
report of progress made in research work likely will be 
presented. Commenting on the alloy substitution of plati- 
num, the Daily Mail says wholesale jewelers admit that 
thousands of women are today wearing rings which they 
mistakenly believe contain platinum. Articles of white 
gold are easily mistaken for platinum, and even experts 
have difficulty in some cases of discerning the difference. 
There is no uniformity in the percentages of alloys added 
to the metal, various amounts being introduced—anything 
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up to 10 per cent in Continental Europe. Here in the 
United Kingdom a little more than a half per cent has 
been the rule. 

* * * 

T. Warwick & Co., the New Bond Street jewel and an- 
tique dealers, have a branch at Nice. Headquarters was 
informed this week that thieves paid the shop a visit, but 
were in such a hurry to get away that they left $20,000 
worth of gems behind. They took with them jewelry 
valued at $1,500. 

* * % 
IAMONDS set in the form of a cross were worn by 
a nineteen-year-old bride at a London wedding last 
week. The diamonds came from the West Africa mines 
owned by her father, R. Raymont Came. 


* * 


The statement of Labor Minister Boydell in South 
Africa that the diamond cutting centers of Europe will 
have to recognize that the establishment of a diamond- 
cutting industry at Kimberley marks the shift-over of 
the diamond cutting business of the world to that city is 
likely to draw a storm of comment from Amsterdam and 
Antwerp. Boydell says the diamond cutters of Europe 
surely must realize that in starting a diamond cutting in- 
dustry in South Africa they are only doing what any other 
country would have done years ago. 








A Notable Example of Early Silversmithing 


THIS ELIZABETHAN BASKET WAS SHOWN RECENTLY BY S. J. PHILLIPS, AT THE 
EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUES HELD AT OLYMPIA. IT IS SAID TO BE THE OLDEST 
KNOWN PIECE OF SILVER BEARING AN ELIZABETHAN HALL MARK—1597 
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Importance of Harmonizing 


These Three Factors in Cor- 


HE style exhibit given under 

the auspices of the National 

Jewelers’ Publicity Associa- 
tion during the convention of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association at Dallas, Tex., Oct. 
2-5, was one of the most enjoyable and instructive events 
of the week. The style talk was given by Mrs. Flora W. 
Hoffmann, New York, while 12 models, all Dallas girls, 
displayed the latest gowns and appropriate jewelry. 

The style show was easily one of the features of the 
convention and was one of the best attended parts of the 
convention. It is certain that the demand for jewelry and 
silverware will be stimulated by this show, and the holding 
oi similar shows periodically in all sections of the country 
would be sure to result in increased business for the jewel- 
ers. 

In describing the various models, Mrs. Hoffmann said: 

“In selecting jewelry there are many things to consider. 
First, the type of person, serious or frivolous, young, or a 
bit older, young matron, or matronly. Then the build of 
the person, the complexion, eyes, hair and, lastly, the occa- 
sion for which it is to be used. What is good taste for the 


rect Dress Demonstrated ard 
Explained at the Dallas 
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dinner gown is usually very poor 
taste for street wear. Usage in 
gems and metals just as usage of 
words or phrases, often changes cus- 
toms. When platinum first came 
into use there was a theory that 
this glistening white metal was for fair-skinned women 
only. However, today it is accepted as the smartest of all 
jewelry, and brunettes wear it as charmingly as blondes. 
I have seen a platinum ring on a tanned hand with the 
most pleasing effect. To be sure, it was a well groomed, 
well kept hand—but then no other hand has a right to 
wear jewels. 

“Diamonds in my youth were considered the stone for 
the matron, and the daughter of the household was told 
that she must wait for her diamond until she became en- 
gaged. Then the diamond was conspicuously and osten- 
tatiously set in yellow gold, held high with long, severe 
prongs, and was worn next to the gold band wedding ring 
that was only one step away from the iron band that 
marked marriage as a bondage, and when the minister 
said ‘love, honor and obey,’ it was not a joke. 

“Then was the coming of real artisans of imagination 
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and craftsmanship. Diamonds were 
cut square or emerald-cut or mar- 
quise shape, and combined with 
smaller diamonds and other gems; 
the emerald, the sapphire, the ruby, 
and cunningly set so that the dia- 
mond took on the personality of the 
wearer and did not dictate to the 
wearer. Jewels should never domi- 
nate but should be chosen that they 
yield and compliment the person- 
ality of the wearer. This after- 
noon we are going to give you a 
few examples of what jewels can 
do, how progressive modern crafts- 
manship in this art shows itself. 

“Now, for instance, we introduce 
as our first personality the perfect 
example of a business woman— 
trim, neat, purposeful. The suit of 
tweed is the very last word for street wear—practicable, 
becoming. With it she wears jewels that have a quiet dig- 
nity and yet never permit her or those who see her to for- 
get that she is a feminine, dainty, personality. Being 
brunette in coloring, slender in build, she can graciously 
wear the heavy yellow gold sautoir chain with large, 
carved, real jade beads set at intervals in black enamel 
settings. A jade brooch to match on the sleeve; ring set 
with jade and a tourmaline set in her other ring; a yellow 
gold wrist watch enameled and worn with a double cord 
with slide of jade. 

“Our second personality is a tiny brunette, college girl 
type, in dark blue, two-piece dress, trimmed with bands 
of red and white. She carries a fabric purse to match and 
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is wearing a dark blue felt chic hat, 
blue reptile and fabric shoes and 
sheer black silk hose. The jewelry 
she is wearing consists of a car- 
nelian necklace; bracelet and ring 
to match; gold and enamel watch 
on double cord with gold and enamel 
slides and a jade and carnelian tie 
pin. 

“The third personality is a 
blonde flapper in severe black vel- 
vet with a nine-inch circular flounce 
of brilliant yellow silk and wild 
roses. She is wearing a marquise 
solitaire diamond ring; a modest 
fancy ring with showing of emer- 
alds; narrow platinum and diamond 
bracelet with touches of emerald, 
and a small diamond and platinum 
wrist watch with trace of emeralds. 
She is also wearing a necklace of platinum with a diamond 
and platinum pendant, the center stone being marquise- 
cut. 

“We now come to the second part of our program, which 
will continue the more formal dress, and while our next 
mannequin is approaching, I want to tell you a little about 
selecting jewelry. 

“If you are selecting the new, extra wide bracelets, be 
sure your hand is long enough for them. A broad bracelet 
can make a short hand look very clumsy, while it is a boon 
to the fingers that are overly long and slender. Stout 
arms should wear bracelets most carefully. 

“Brooches, by the way, are the most interesting and 
useful of all jewels. They can serve many uses. Just at 
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the moment, the long, slender neck is being dressed up in 
choker collars of the material of the gown. This admits of 
the use of a brooch at the neck. In the case of the round- 
neck gown, with the shoulder low, the shoulder pin is 
another place for the brooch. The drape at the hip line 
gives still another destination, and word is coming from 
Paris that brooches are being worn on the right sleeve of 
the top coat, about two inches above the wrist line. The 
small, soft felt hats, with only ‘line’ as the natural trim, 
give another place to use a handsome brooch. 

“If you wish to be very sophisticated, by all means wear 
the new long, modern earrings—the ones that look like 
sky-scrapers turned upside down, with perhaps a dome 
(in reverse) of a single pearl or of jade on a chain of 
beautiful small diamonds. 

“Of course, the most needed of all jewels is the wrist 
watch. No home is complete without one to each female 
member, but they also require attention in choice. Vary 
the width inversely to the size of the wrist. If the wrist 
is slender you can afford to wear one that is wide; if your 
wrist is stout, be most modest in the size you select. 

“You see, in every classification of jewelry, there are the 
same divisions of types. Each piece may be restrained in 
pattern or dashing in effect; elaborate in detail or demure 
in character. In other words, if you are a ‘leaner’ you 
need not select the same jewelry that should be worn by 
the woman who capably drives an eight-cylinder car. 

“Our fourth personality is a young-matron in a dark 
green silk velvet dress with jacket and skirt of velvet; a 
white crépe de chine blouse, hand embroidered in threads 
of gold, and a black velvet turban with lace drape. The 
jewelry she is wearing consists of diamond and platinum 
earrings, modern setting; diamond platinum solitaire, em- 
erald-cut, and a large square-cut emerald ring; three dia- 
mond and emerald bracelets; a diamond wedding ring 
emerald-cut; and a diamond and emerald watch. 

“Now the fifth little lady who has just come on the run- 
way is, as you see, a blonde, a little demure, with, well, 
just a bit of that twinkle that promises to grow into dash. 
She has selected this girlish frock of flesh chiffon with 
touches of dull silver beads, because she wishes to retain 
all of her sweet girlish charm, and with it her jewelry 
blends to perfection. Shoulder brooch of tiny diamonds 
set in platinum, with a graceful butterfly—full on the wing 
—as a center motif; narrow diamond and platinum brace- 
let set with small marquise-cut diamonds; tiny diamond 
bracelet in mesh band; marquise solitaire, diamond and 
platinum ring with sapphires. 

“Our sixth personality is gowned in chartreuse moire silk 
with back drape and Chanel neck. She is wearing a Grecian 
design brooch of diamonds and emeralds; necklace of dia- 
monds and pearls; diamond solitaire emerald-cut; two 
emerald and diamond bracelets; earrings of long modern 
cut diamonds. Her hair is dressed low to form a knot at 
the nape of the neck, outlined in a long, curved, flexible 
hair ornament. 

“For our seventh personality we have the young matron 
in evening gown of black velvet with oblong brooch of 
platinum and diamonds, having a stunning marquise dia- 
mond in the center. The bracelet is of large links set 
elaborately with diamonds in platinum, and the wrist 
watch set with oblong cut diamonds. She is also wearing 
an emerald-cut diamond wedding ring; large emerald-cut 
diamond and platinum solitaire and a large diamond and 
emerald dinner ring. 

“The eighth personality is a matron gowned in a black 
lace formal dress, wearing drop diamond platinum ear- 
rings; an oblong brooch of diamonds and platinum with a 
large full-blown rose in the center. Each petal is com- 
posed of small but beautifully cut stones. The leaves and 
stems are of emeralds. A lorgnette of platinum and dia- 
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mond frame on a platinum chain set with carved crystal; 
diamond and emerald bracelet; diamond and emerald wrist 
watch; a wedding ring of round-cut diamonds; a round 
solitaire with it; and a dinner ring of diamonds and emer- 
alds completes the jewelry worn. 

“Now, here comes the bride! And a joyous one. Leav- 
ing her parental home, all the wealth of parent love is 
evidenced in rich gifts, and her husband-to-be, her new 
family, welcome her with even richer gifts. While she 
comes, let me give you just a little of the lore of jewels. 

“The word jewel, derived from the French, means joy 
and gladness, and jewels have played an important part in 
the art and history of mankind. Today, as in ages past, 
they are still the favorite tokens of love and esteem. 
Among modern Oriental nations we find almost every kind 
of personal decoration—from the single caste marks on 
the forehead of the Hindu to the gorgeous example of 
beaten gold and silver work of the various cities and 
provinces of India. Nor are such decorations mere orna- 
ments without use or meaning. The hook with its cor- 
responding perforation or eye, the clasp, the buckle, the 
button, grew step by step in a special ornament according 
to rank, means, taste and wants of the wearer, or became 
an evidence of the dignity of office. Nor was the jewel 
deemed to have served its purpose with the death of its 
owner, for it is in the tombs of the ancient people that 
we must look for much of our knowledge of the skill and 
perfection of the early jeweler’s art. There is no industry 
in all the world that is quite like that of the jeweler. It is 
a business that dates back to the earliest dawn of history, 
and the modern jeweler as you know him today is the rep- 
resentation of a time-honored industry, the history of 
which would read like the most imaginative fiction. It 
would be possible to talk for hours upon the part that 
jewels have played in the history of the world. Many 
facts, both pathetic and tragic, lie behind the Russian 
crown jewels. 

The bride is gowned in a simple heavy white satin dress 
with tight-fitting sleeves and Chanel neck. The skirt is 
cut in godets draped with billows of tulle and the bridal 
veil a magnificent creation of real Princess lace. The cap 
is formed with a crown of orange blossoms and her shower 
bouquet of fresh roses and lilies of the valley. The final 
gift of the groom is a charming veil pin simulating a rib- 
bon winding in a circle and daintily caught together with 
a pin of sapphires, the gem denoting ‘Fidelity.’ A neck- 
lace of perfectly matched lustrous pearls was the parting 
gift from Dad, while Mother gave her a magnificent brooch 
of diamonds topped with a love knot. Her engagement 
ring is a blue-white emerald-cut diamond in a setting of 
supreme craftsmanship. But the piece de resistance is 
a watch-bracelet. The band platinum mesh set with dia- 
monds and the watch set with oblong diamonds and hav- 
ing a lid to hide the face, makes it appear as a marvelous 
bracelet. 

“We now have for our 10th personality, at the top of 
the page, the bridesmaid, brunette type, wearing a dia- 
mond and platinum shoulder brooch, two diamond brace- 
lets and a diamond platinum ring on her small finger. The 
gown she is wearing is of chiffon and tulle, trimmed with 
a velvet sash. 

“Our 11th personality is the ‘Pajama Girl,’ Oriental in 
type, wearing black silk lounging pajamas with a coat 
batiked in gorgeous Oriental shades. Her necklace is 
huge, bold, exotic Chinese amber beads with a double brace- 
let to match. Over her sleek black hair she has cords of 
black with beads of carved amber, and over her left ear 
appends a large luxuriant rose exquisitely carved in amber. 
On her left hand is a ring of ebony inset with a glowing 
opal, and on her right hand a large topaz in a craft set- 
ting.” 
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Silverware and Correct Table Setting 


An Address Before the Style Show of National Jewelers’ Publicity Association at Dallas, Texas 


AM here to talk for a short time 

upon silver for the dining room. The 
subject is a very fascinating and a very 
interesting one, and one that every 
woman is interested in. I believe that 
down deep in her heart every woman 
has an inherent desire for a beautiful 
home, well appointed with fine linen, 
choice glass and china and sterling sil- 
ver table appointments. Every woman 
enjoys being considered smart and is 
keen for what is correct in custom and 
what is correct in style. 

History shows that as soon as a coun- 
try or civilization advances to the point 
where living has become more of an art 
than a struggle for existence, pride in 
the home begins to flower. Families 
seek to express their culture and ideals 
in the taste and elegance with which 
their homes are appointed. The Ameri- 
can home of today has the distinction of 
being the best furnished, the most com- 





*Of the International Silver Co. 


By JosepH DanrortnH LittLe* 


fortable, attractive and serviceable of 
any, among all the nations of the world. 
Modern ingenuity, designing and crafts- 
manship have elevated the American 
home to that high plane. The keynote is 
good taste and not lavishness, a homelike 
environment, without apparent strain, 
making for hospitable welcome. The 
dining room is where the family and 
friends gather and where hospitality is 
extended and good fellowship finds ex- 
pression. There is a feeling of satis- 
faction in having a well appointed din- 
ing room where one, as soon as he en- 
ters, feels an atmosphere of welcome 
and warm hospitality and anything that 
will conduce to making the intimate 
surroundings of our daily life more liv- 
able and attractive may be considered 
worth while. It is a laudable desire to 
have everything about us dignified and 
beautiful, regardless of how humble its 
use. 

Ruskin might have had silver in mind 
when he said “Never have anything in 


your home that you do not know to be 
useful and believe to be beautiful.” 

If “Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” then ugly and inferior ob- 
jects corrupt good taste. Obversely, the 
effect of daily contact with objects of 
beauty and utility in sterling silver must 
be subtle and unconscious. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago old 
King Croesus had silver on his table. 
But long before that, rulers of ancient 
Greece and Egypt had wined and dined 
from this precious shining metal. The 
cups and vessels used by them, survive 
today, rescued after dusty centuries. 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Italians, 
French, English—down the centuries 
from one royal court to another they 
handed this tradition. 

Silver, shining silver on their ban- 
quet tables. Silver designed and made 
by artists of surpassing skill. But sil- 
ver only for royalty and for the highest 
nobility. Until not quite five hundred 
years ago, in the Florentine Republic, a 





THE PROPER SILVER TABLE SERVICE FOR VARIOUS MEALS: NO. 1—SETTING FOR BREAKFAST TABLE; NO. 2—SETTING 
FOR AFTERNOON TEA; NO. 3—SETTING FOR LUNCHEON TABLE; NO. 4—SETTING FOR A FORMAL DINNER 
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new era began. Men of lesser rank grew 
rich and richer through foreign com- 
merce. 

They established magnificent homes 
and filled them with works of art and 
they were chiefly proud of their silver. 
It was this age that produced Benvenuto 
Cellini, one of the greatest artists the 
world has ever known. He worked for 
dukes, popes, cardinals and private in- 
dividuals and was not only a sculptor 
but an artist, a poet, a thief, a murderer, 
a goldsmith and a _ silversmith. He 
wrought miracles in silver and dreamed 
of designs of exquisite beauty, and made 
his dreams perpetual in silver for the 
delight of other generations. 

Gradually in all countries, domestic 
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was his bank account. In death it be- 
came the family heirloom enduring. 

The possession of solid silver in those 
days stood for all it stands for today— 
love of the beautiful; appreciation of 
the refinement of living; social position; 
prestige; culture. Moreover those En- 
glish gentlemen of that time were prac- 
tical. They knew that silver—solid sil- 
ver—was as sound an investment as 
they could make. 

The early colonists, the English, 
French and Dutch, brought Old World 
silver with them to their new homes 
and soon after native’ silversmiths 
sprung up in the colonies and were mak- 
ing and supplying wealthy patrons with 
silver that, in design and workmanship, 
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because he had several of New England’s 
leading silversmiths send him continual- 
ly their newest creations. 

George Washington was an enthusiast 
on solid silver. When he was elected 
the first President of the United States 
and took up his residence in New York 
City, he set about establishing his house- 
hold in a fitting manner. From his an- 
cestral home in Virginia he had sent 
old pieces of family silver, “to be melted 
and remodeled into the newest and most 
elegant shapes.” 

Silversmithing holds its place as a fine 
art in spite of the great size to which 
the industry has grown. It centers in 
New England, especially in Connecticut. 
There men are working who are silver- 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SPOON AS SHOWN BY THE AVERY COLLECTION IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


silver came into wider and wider use. 
As table service grew more elaborate 
and manners became more fastidious, 
new needs arose, new forms were de- 
vise? and new designs originated. In 
England, France and Holland particu- 
larly, the art of the silversmith flour- 
ished, and designs of especial distinction 
and beauty were produced. 

Historians tell us that noble and 
wealthy Englishmen were accustomed to 
make a dazzling display of their silver 
upon all ceremonious occasions. Great 
stages were erected so that the host 
might show his treasures to best advan- 
tage, and presumably rouse envy in the 
hearts of his guests. 

The Englishman has always consid- 
ered solid silver better than bonds or 
mortgages. In prosperous times it 
graced his home. In troublous times it 


represented the finest traditions of their 
craft. 

John Coney of Boston, a silversmith 
from 1655 to 1722, the man who en- 
graved the plates for our first paper 
money; Paul Revere, the patriot, who 
not only was a horseman, a dentist, a 
caster of church bells, a copper-plate en- 
graver, but the first silversmith. 

Much early American silver is still in 
existence and bears witness to the gen- 
ius of that time. That genius has been 
handed down to the present time, for 
America today is creating solid silver in 
which artists rejoice, no less than do the 
brides who receive it as gifts, and the 
women who are buying it for homes al- 
ready established. 

Governor John Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, is credited with having had the 
most elegant household in New England 


smiths by inheritance. Their skill and 
craftsmanship have been passed on from 
father to son and generation to genera- 
tion. They are truly artists expressing 
the spirit of today in solid silver which 
we shall be glad to bequeath to our 
descendants. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to 
consider for a few moments the evolu- 
tion of the spoon, knife and fork—the 
three little table appointments that we 
are so familiar with and yet perhaps we 
know very little of their histories—and 
also table manners and customs of long 
ago and contrast them with present day 
customs and manners. 

It is interesting to note the customs 
and habits of man as he rises from his 
savage state up to his present state. 

Undoubtedly prehistoric man realized 
very early in his life that he needed two 
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things—a spoon and a knife. The spoon 
was supplied by old Mother Nature in 
the form of a clam shell which he found 
on the seashore and when he wanted to 
use it for hot liquids, he attached a 
short stick to the clam shell and there 
you have the forerunner of the teaspoon 
of today. After the shell spoon came 
spoons of wood, spoons of horn, spoons 
of bronze, and later spoons of iron, and 
still later spoons of precious metal. 

The first knife which prehistoric man 
used was a flint or stone. These are 
found in river drifts and gravel heaps, 
and specimens of them may be seen in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. After the flint or stone 
knife, came knives of bronze, then iron, 
and later steel. 

In mediaeval days the men wore their 
knives in a sheath attached to the belt, 
and the knife of that period served a 
double purpose—it was used as a wea- 
pon of defense and as a table appoint- 
ment. 

Knives of 150 years ago had a swelled, 
rounded end in order that one might 
convey with ease one’s food from the 
plate to the mouth. 

Forks for individual use are a very 
modern invention. It seems strange 
that so useful a little table appointment 
as the fork should have remained unin- 
vented for so long a time and it may 
shock those of you who belong to the first 
families to learn that your ancestors 
and mine, as recently as 300 years ago, 
ate with their fingers. At this time 
everyone, kings, queens, princes, poets 
and peasants ate with their fingers. It 
is a matter of fact that forks were not 
introduced into England until the year 
1611. They were invented by the Ital- 
ians, and in the year 1608 Thomas 
Coryat, an Englishman, the son of a 
Somersetshire divine, took a walking 
trip, visited Italy and there saw the 
Italians using silver forks. He returned 
to his native country and wrote a book 
entitled, “Coryat’s Crudities,” which 
was published in 1611. He adopted the 
custom of using a fork himself, having 
brought one with him. 

In his book he mentioned the Italian 
custom of using the fork and said, “I ob- 
served—the Italians do at their meals 
use a little fork—and I have thought it 
good to imitate the Italians—seeing that 
all men’s fingers are not alike clean.” 
Bear in mind that at this period they did 
not have plates of fine china, beautifully 
decorated. They ate from hollowed-out 
blocks of wood, called trenchers, and if 
the trenchers were few and the guests 
many, one shared his trencher with his 
neighbor, and that is what Coryat refers 
to when he says, “Seeing that all men’s 
fingers are not alike clean.” Coryat was 
made fun of and ridiculed and spoken of 
as “the man who ‘fed himself with a 
fork.’ ” At that time it was considered 
sinful to use a fork and a noted divine, 
preaching a sermon, declared that it was 
“an insult to God not to eat with one’s 
fingers.” Frequently the guests held 
their food in a napkin with one hand 
and cut it with the other. The first 
fork of silver was perfectly flat and two- 
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pronged. They grew in favor slowly and 
it was not until the end of the 17th cen- 
tury that we find them used, and then 
only by the wealthy. 

The rich did not possess many, hence 
it has been suggested that the custom of 
serving a sherbet in the middle of the 
dinner was introduced to give the ser- 
vants time to wash the forks. After the 
flat two-tined fork came the stubby 
three-tined fork made about 1667, and 
some 25 years later the four-tined fork 
made its appearance. Specimens of these 
are, however, extremely rare. 

Queen Elizabeth was the first sover- 
eign to have a fork. She was presented 
with a set of three. She used one and 
threw it aside as a worthless and foppish 
invention, and the dainty queen con- 
tinued to eat her meat with her fingers. 

I am sure it will be interesting to con- 
trast table manners of early days with 
those of this present age. 

In early English days, the salt, which 
was a massive affair, oftentimes fifteen 
or eighteen inches high, was placed in 
the center of the table and served to in- 
dicate the importance of the owner, who 
frequently sat on a raised platform, and 
to divide the owner or lord and his 
nobler guests from inferior guests and 
menials who were only entitled to places 
“below the salt.” ; 

Shakespeare in his writings speaks of 
“sitting above the salt.” Wine flowed 
freely above the salt, the food was of 
better quality, and silver table appoint- 
ments, such as they had, were used, 
while below the salt the food was of a 
coarser quality and pewter was used 
instead of silver. 

In view of the fact that everyone ate 
with his fingers, just before dinner, 
two servants entered the dining room, 
one with a large bowl which he held 
with both hands and a towel on his arm, 
the other with a pitcher of water. The 
guest would hold his hands over the 
basin while the servant with the pitcher 
poured water on them. The guest would 
then dry his hands on the towel which 
was carried over the arm of the servant 
holding the bowl. The servants would 
proceed to the next guest until all had 
been attended to. At the close of the 
dinner the same program was followed 
out except that in addition to wiping 
their hands they wiped their greasy 
knives as well on the towel. 

At this period, people were undoubt- 
edly blessed with continuous and varied 
appetites exactly as those of the present 
day and generation, but what they ate 
was slightly different from the tempting 
delicacies of today and how they ate it 
was very different and this is reflected 
in the silverware they used. 

In those days, the hostess’ supply of 
spoons was very limited, and at dinner 
the guest produced his own spoon from 
his pocket. The well bred used silver 
while the poor used spoons of pewter or 
latten, and frequently they were folding 
so they could be conveniently carried. 

Books on table manners published in 
the years 1600 to 1650 contain instruc- 
tions which are most amusing. You are 
told “not to throw on the floor,” “not to 
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wipe your greasy fingers on the table 
cloth,” “not to pick your teeth with your 
knife, but take a stick or some clean 
thing and the guests will not be an- 
noyed”—you are told “not to butter 
your bread with your thumb.” This was 
a habit King Henry VIII had, we are 
told. I am sure if we could today attend 
one of those old dinners, both our eyes 
and our ears would be offended. 

Coming down to the present time, 
there is an unquestioned charm about a 
well-appointed dining room which is evi- 
dent the instant we step across its 
threshold. In the well-appointed din- 
ing room with its fine china, rock-crystal 
glass and sterling silver in keeping with 
the rest of the appointments, there is at 
once observable a perfect union of de- 
tail between the china, glass and ster- 
ling silver flat and hollow ware for the 
several table settings. 

As to the design of the solid silver, in 
the modern home where “livableness,” 
rather than strict period correctness is 
the note, it is really personal taste that 
makes the final decision. The design 
should be an expression of one’s own in- 
dividuality. One may start one’s service 
as simply or as elaborately as one de- 
sires. The great point is to have it of 
solid silver, for solid silver is not only 
an investment but it gives prestige and 
a satisfaction and joy to the owner. 

One of the striking signs of the times 
is the ever increasing use of solid silver 
in American homes. In the present day 
American home the dining room is the 
shrine of family life, for the dining room 
is the place where family and friends 
gather, and hospitality is extended and 
good fellowship finds expression. 

Sterling silver in the dining room, on 
buffet, on the dining table, will always 
be the rival of fine china and glass, for 
the silver has the added quality of giv- 
ing its owner lifelong wear, and today 
sterling silver in the dining room has 
become an integral part of a synthetic 
unity. 

Compare the durability of silver to 
the breakage of glass and china. Silver, 
if dented or scratched, may be returned 
to the jeweler and for a very modest 
charge the dents and scratches may be 
removed and the article refinished like 
new. Not so with fine glass or china, 
for glass shatters and china becomes 
nicked or broken and the articles in 
question must be forever discarded. 

The rug on your floor will fade and 
eventually wear out, and your furniture 
will ultimately need to be repaired if 
not replaced. Your piano will soon get 
out of tune and the radio which you 
bought this year will soon be obsolete, 
and many things in your home are sub- 
ject to deterioration and decay, but your 
silverware is one of the few things that 
do not deteriorate immediately after 
purchase, for fifty years hence it will 
still be worth its weight in silver. 
Therefore, when you are buying solid 
silverware, remember it is to be a com- 
panion for a lifetime and it should be 
selected with a great deal of thought 
and care. 

Sterling silver stands today as in gen- 
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erations past as the symbol of family 
pride and tradition, and families have 
long sought to express their cultural ap- 
preciation by an elegance with which 
their homes are appointed. In early 
days the cost of hand-wrought silver 
articles made its general use almost pro- 
hibitive, but today with improved 
methods in manufacturing, even the per- 
son of modest purse may enjoy silver 
appointments in the dining room. 

The cost of fine sterling silver, an- 
tique or modern, lies not in the metal 
itself, valuable as it is, but rather in the 
workmanship, in the design, construc- 
tion and ornamentation. 

It is possible to acquire a beautiful 
sterling silver service of either flatware 
or hollow ware by adding a piece or a 
dozen gradually. The cost is then dis- 
tributed over a period of years. Many 
people, because it is impossible to im- 
mediately purchase a quantity of fine 
sterling silver, indulge in cheaply made 
silver which is made and distributed in 
large quantities. This type of silver- 
ware which is inexpensive has perhaps 
a certain legitimate market, but for 
home use it lacks the artistic merit and 
stability of the beautifully made, hand- 
chased or hand-engraved silverware 
which so subtly ministers to the aes- 
thetic appreciations. 

The modern American silversmiths 
are producing a wealth of designs and 
a standard of artisanship which are un- 
paralleled in the history of solid silver. 
Modern table etiquette has been devel- 
oped to an exceedingly fine point and 
today we have a specialized utensil or 
appointment for every need and every 
kind of food. Historic precedents for 
many of these do not exist because 
earlier table manners were less refined 
than those of today, consequently many 
of our modern table accessories had to 
be originated to meet present day re- 
quirements. 

The modern solid silver table service 
achieves the modern ideal of true art. 
It is useful and it is beautiful. It serves 
the practical needs of the perfectly ap- 
pointed dinner, and it endows that func- 
tion with a courtly eiegance and mag- 
nificence. The prevalence of solid silver 
in the American homes and in American 
tradition is the surest proof that we, 
as a nation, are indeed patrons of the 
arts. 

Of all the social virtues, the oldest 
and most extensively’ produced is hospi- 
tality, and the success or failure of a 
luncheon, tea or dinner, depends largely 
upon the arrangement and setting of 
the table, and frequently in no other 
point is the taste and culture of the 
hostess so observed as in the table ser- 
vice which she sponsors, and no detail 
of table refinement is so important as 
the silverware used. The taste displayed 
in the selection of beautiful and artistic 
silver indicates the breeding and culture 
of the hostess. 





The Perkins Co., of Newark, N. J., a 
credit chain jewelry firm, has leased the 
store at 365 Main St., New Britain, Conn., 
for a period of five years. 
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Dallas Fashion Show a Big Success 


National Jewelers’ Publicity Association Again Scores at Con. 


vention of the A. N. R. J. A., Oct. 4 


NE of the outstanding features of 

the American National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Convention was the elaborate show 
of jewelry fashions and table decora- 
tions held on the afternoon of Oct. 4, 
under the direction of John Drake, Ex- 
ecutive-Secretary of the National Jewel- 
ers’ Publicity Association. An enthusi- 
astic audience of 500 of the leading 
ladies of Dallas attended by invitation, 
together with several hundred delegates 
and their families crowded the hall to 
witness the spectacular display. 

Twelve beautiful mannequins were 
used in the review. The large Junior 
Ball Room of the Adolphus Hotel was 
tastefully decorated and a long run- 
way built through the center of the hall. 
Twelve large flood lights were used to 
illuminate the run-way. A very daz- 
zling effect was created as each manne- 
quin appeared, preceded by a page bear- 
ing a placard denoting the personality 
represented. 

A unique feature in connection with 
the show—something that had not been 
attempted in the trade before on such 
a large scale—was the harmonizing of 
the jewels and costume with the person- 
ality of the wearer. 

The models were introduced by. Mrs. 
Flora W. Hoffman, of New York City, 
Style Consultant, who gave a brief de- 
scription of the jewelry and costume 
worn by each mannequin as she ap- 
peared, pointing out the harmonizing of 
jewels and costume with the individual 
personality. 

Through the cooperation of the jewel- 
ers of Dallas, a careful selection of 
jewels was made from the various stores, 
representing a value approximately 
$300,000. The costumes to the value 
of $5,000 were provided by Neiman & 
Marcus, leading specialty shop of Dallas. 
More than $5,000 in silverware was used 
by the International Silver Company for 
the four table settings. 

The Hostess Committee, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Simon Linz and Mrs. 
Arthur A. Everts, assisted by a com- 
mittee of 42 ladies, wives and daugh- 
ters of the jewelers of Dallas, received 
the invited guests and supervised the 
serving of tea at the close of the fashion 
show. 

Two interesting talks were made by 
Fred J. Cooper, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
on “The Lore of Precious Stones,” and 
“The Romance of Timepieces,” which 
were attentively listened to. 

A prominent part in the fashion show 
was taken by Joseph D. Little, of the 
International Silver Co., by his talk on 
silverware and correct table settings. In 
bringing out the salient points of his 
talk, Mr. Little demonstrated with four 
table settings, showing the breakfast, 
luncheon, tea and formal dinner set-up. 


The very newest silverware patterns 
were used to bring out each setting to 
complete the effect. The latest creations 
in tables ard table linen were fea- 
tured. 

Immediately following the close of Mr. 
Little’s talk, several hundred of the 
ladies sought further information on 
silver and table setting. 

During the convention the Publicity 
Association arranged for Mrs. Flora W. 
Hoffman to make three 15-minute radio 
talks over the Baker Hotel Station 
WFAA. On Tuesday evening, Oct. 2, 
talk was given on “How to Buy Dia- 
monds,” on Wednesday evening, Oct. 8, 
on “Personality, Jewels and Costume,” 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 4, the talk 
was on jewelry, style and a word pic- 
ture of the fashion show. Many favor- 
able comments were heard on the suc- 
cess of the fashion show and the broad- 
casting. 

Arrangements were made with the 
Pathe News to film the fashion show, 
and during the entire afternoon pictures 
were taken. Unfortunately, upon de- 
veloping the films, it was found that 
they were not sufficiently clear to justify 
a release. 








Death of H. E. Hillman 


Former Wheeling, W. Va., Jeweler Passes 
Away Suddenly at Hospital in 
Valdosta, Ga. 


WHEELING, W. Va., Oct. 11—Funeral 
services for the late Harry E. Hillman, 
formerly a prominent jeweler of this 
city, were held here last week. Mr. Hill- 
man died suddenly on Oct. 2 at the 
Mixon-Byrd Hospital in Valdosta, Ga., 
where he had been confined for several 
days. The body was brought to Wheel- 
ing last Thursday. 

For many years Mr. Hillman was in 
the jewelry business here and was lo- 
cated on 11th St. He retired about 12 
years ago upon the death of his son, 
Harry E. Hillman, jr., with whom he 
was associated in business. Since that 
time he had made his home in the 
South. 

In addition to his daughter, Mrs. Ruth 
Mole of Wheeling, Mr. Hillman is sur- 
vived by a sister, Miss Laura Hillman, 
of York, Pa., and a brother, James Hill- 
man, of Youngstown, Ohio. 








The estate of the late Melville A. 
Lumbard, former jeweler of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was estimated by the District 
Court at Des Moines to be valued at 
$91,385. Mr. Lumbard died on July 27 
and his estate was left to his daughter, 
Ruth and to his two sons, Marcus and 
Leigh Lumbard. 
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Jewelers Go to Mexico 





Party of Forty-three Who Attended National Convention at 
Dallas, Make Trip Over the Border Visiting Jewelers of 
Cities En Route—Joe Mazer’s Log of the Journey 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 11—The excursion 
into the Rio Grande Valley which fol- 
lowed the convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
was one of the most enjoyable that the 
jewelers, who were fortunate enough to 
take it, have enjoyed in a long time. 
“The Magic Valley Special” took the 
jewelers to Houston, then on to Galves- 
ton and San Antonio and from there 


willing and unwilling candidates. It 
differs from other organizations in that 
the candidate (rather than the applica- 
tion) is laid on the table, and while in 
that reclining posture he learns the se- 
cret of The Mystic Numbers. 
“Practically every man on the train 
was initiated and it was 2 a. m. before 
the meeting adjourned. We were fortu- 
nate in having with us on that trip 

















A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN SHARYLAND, A NEW SETTLEMENT IN THE 
“MAGIC VALLEY” 


went down into the Rio Grande Valley. 
Only a few years ago, the valley, now 
famous the world over, was considered 
arid and unfit for vegetation. Today it 
produces fruits that rival Florida and 
California. Crossing over into Mexico, 
the entire trip covered about 2000 miles, 
leaving Dallas on the night of Oct. 5 
and returning on the morning of Oct. 9. 

The details of the trip are best ex- 
plained by the following account given 
by Joseph Mazer in a letter to a friend. 
Mr. Mazer, now a diamond dealer at 10 
W. 47th St., New York, is a former vice- 
president of the A. N. R. J. A. and has 
attended every convention of the asso- 
ciation for many years back. He is 
always a leader of the fun making, in 
the choruses and in other activities. This 
year before starting on the trip to Mex- 
ico he participated in the convention and 
had charge of the Question Box session 
which proved so successful. 

Speaking of the trip he says: 

“We no sooner boarded the train Fri- 
day night than someone suggested that 
we establish thereon a chapter of “The 
Mystic Numbers.” The Mystic Num- 
bers is a secret organization of great 
antiquity (?) and was revived by the 
jewelers in Chicago during the last con- 
vention there, listing in its roster many 


Grand Master Hithimabiff to illustrate 
the work. 

“About 7.45 next morning we arrived 
at San Antonio where we were met by 
the jewelers of the city who, first of all, 
fed us a Mexican breakfast (no wonder 
Mexicans are shrimps, it is all the fault 
of their food) after which we were given 
a morning of sight seeing. Many inter- 
esting sights of historical value were 
shown us, but the outstanding features 
were the Alamo and some old mission 
ruins. 

“During the afternoon some of the 
boys went swimming, but the big part 
of the crowd attended a theater party. 

“Evening dinner was had at the patio 
of a hotel whose name I do not now re- 
call. The surroundings were most beau- 
tiful—tropical foliage galore, of course 
—and we found it easy to remain until 
train time for Edinburg, our next stop. 

“We arrived in Edinburg, Tex., 7.30 
Sunday morning where we were met by 
a bus to take us to McAllen’s ranch for 
breakfast. This was a real ranch with 
cowboys “an’ everything,” and after 
breakfast the crowd amused itself by 
playing ball (using a grape fruit as the 
ball), doing stunts and singing songs. 
Dave Nelson, of Chicago; who had a 
movie camera with him, took that crowd 
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in all conceivable positions and situa- 
tions and no doubt many embryonic 
screen stars’ hopes beat high that these 
reels develop as they should. 

“A short time thereafter we took the 
bus to Brownsville from where we left 
at once for Matamoros, Mexico, where 
we had a Mexican lunch. If none of us 
had a grudge against Mexico before we 
have it now, since we tasted their “eats.” 
We were all glad that we were not Mex- 
icans, for we did not find it necessary 
to eat the food(?) to prove our loyalty 
to the country. 

“Of course all of us got stuck on a 
flock of souvenirs, and after a sight see- 
ing tour through that Mexican burg 
(you don’t know how lucky you are you 
don’t have to live there) we returned to 
Brownsville and took the train immedi- 
ately for Houston. 

“We had our own private diner and 
the crowd had a great time during the 
“eats,” which tasted particularly good 
after our Mexican adventure. Later that 
same evening we had a bridge party but 
the winner is still the subject of diplo- 
matic discussion. 

“At Houston, the next morning, we 
were met by a jewelers’ committee which 
escorted us to a beautiful outlying hotel 
for breakfast. They were very nice to 
us, and the vote of thanks which we 
gave them was well earned and richly 
deserved. 

“A short ride around the city was 
given us, after which we boarded the 
trolley for Galveston. Arriving there 
we had our lunch and immediately there- 
after were given a sightseeing ride 
about the town followed by a boat ride 
in the bay. 

“The boat ride was a ‘wow!’ The 
men sang. The women sang. Sam Feld- 
man of Brooklyn did a buck and wing 
to the accompaniment of a negro orches- 
tra; Bertl of Newark performed tricks 
of magic. Dave Nelson took some photo- 
graphs. 

“After the boat ride the whee party 
went bathing and then came the last 
meal of the trip. 

“Chase Holland of San Axgelo, the in- 
stigator of the whole affir, and who 
was alone responsible fo every detail 
necessary for its succeS, arranged a 
regular speakers’ tabl 4nd appointed 
your humble servant ‘S_toastmaster. 

“Myron Everts, £ Dallas, almost 
caused a riot by prSenting me with a 
broom, which, wit} 0ratorical accompa- 
niment was inten¢d to inform the mul- 
titude that the T00m was essential to 
brush away 1 Plentitudinous hair. 
Anyhow, it p@sed the crowd so why 
I should com:#in I do not know. 

“The ney thing in order was a 
presentatio by Herman Stern of Chi- 
cago to MSS Dorothy Martin, of Ed- 
wardsvilb Il., of a miniature groom, 
such asthey use on bridal cakes. It 
was dae with much elaborateness, to 
the deight of the crowd, to be followed 
immdiatdy by Sam Feldman, of Brook- 
lyn, who »bjected to the inanimate quali- 
tie: of tie figure and offered, as a sub- 
sttute A clever mechanical man who 
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could walk, wiggle his ears, blink his 
eyes and twirl a cane. 

“Miss Martin retaliated by presenting 
Herman Stern with a pair of gorgeous 
red suspenders—to avoid ‘losing them’ 
—as she put it. 

“Charles W. Moore, of Dallas, gave to 
Bertl of Newark a toy cat to give real- 
ism to his many imitation cat calls with 
which he had amused the crowd during 
the trip and Conrad Brotherly followed 
with a peroration to the effect that the 
smallness of the cat just presented did 
not do justice to Bertl’s abilities and of- 
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Jeweled Treasures from Ur 





University of Pennsylvania Museum Soon 
to Exhibit Jewelry Fifty Centuries Old 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct 17—Members of 
the staff of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, are jubilant over the an- 
nouncement that the priceless golden and 
jeweled treasures of 50 centuries ago 
unearthed from the royal tombs of Ur, 
once the capital of a long-forgotten civi- 
lization, will be brought to this city 
and placed on exhibition in the Museum. 











TYPICAL MEXICAN HOUSE ON THE TEXAS BORDER 


fered instead a much larger model 
capable of meowing on its own accord. 

“Myron Everts pleased the crowd by 
offering and presenting to Sam Feldman 
a tambourine to assist his style while 
doing the buck and wing. 

“Lilley of Milford, Mass., made 
an elaborate speech to Chase Holland 
and presented him with a. toy mechan- 
ical train, explaining to him that it sym- 
bolized Holland’s ability to get back to 
the starting point—for this train went 
round and round. 

“The close of the whole affair was the 
presentation of a beautiful silver loving 
cup to Chase Holland in appreciation of 
the crowd’s gratitude for the unselfish 
labor and attention to detail which made 
the trip possible. It was appropriately 
engraved, ‘To Chase Holland, from 
friends whom he chased around on the 
Valley Trip, Oct. 5 to Oct. 8, 1928.’ 

“There were just 43 of us on that trip 
and it was a wow.” 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations for 
silver bars in London and New York as 
reported for the past week: 


Selling Price 


London’ U.S. Gov’t New York 


Official Assay Bars Official 
ee Disiscss 27 61% 58% 
lee |. ee 263 60% 5814 
J) aa 2633 605% 58% 
ft ae 26% Holiday 6 
a Se 26% 60% 58% 


* §16...22.- 26% 60% 58 


Some of these treasures were described 
recently in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
They include the golden head-dress of 
Queen Shub-dad and other jewelry of 
a queen who reigned in Ur long cen- 
turies before that city became the home 
of Abraham, as told in the Bible. Ur 
of the Chaldees was the center of a rich 
realm more than 5,000 years ago and 
the royal tombs have yielded rich arche- 
logical finds, showing the habits and cus- 
toms of its people. 

The University’s share of the collec- 
tion thus far brought to light and which 
will be soon on public view at the Mu- 
seum, where it will be heavily guarded, 
is worth in excess of $250,000, accord- 
ing to Dr. Leon Legrain, curator of the 
Babylonian section of the Museum. He 
has just returned from London where 
the collection was apportioned between 
the British Museum and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. The share 
of the local museum includes, besides 
the famous golden head-dress of the 
queen, a bull’s head of gold with hair 
and beard of lapis lazuli, oddly shaped 
golden vases and urns, scores of neck- 
laces, jeweled combs, vanity sets of gold 
and silver and other articles from the 
royal boudoir and several daggers, finely 
enameled and with gold hilts. 

The British University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania have been co- 
operating for years in excavations in 
Palestine which have yielded rich finds 
in jewelry and other articles buried with 
the royalty of those days which reveal 
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a high standard of the goldsmith’s art, 
although the tools were necessarily crude 
and metal working more difficult than 
now. The gem setters also were adept 
in their art and especially in inlaying. 

The finds in the tombs at Ur show 
traces of the civilization of one of the 
oldest of peoples and will be continued 
as long as the joint funds permit. More 
and more treasures are expected to be 
found as the long buried tombs and tem- 
ples are discovered under the accumv- 
lated debris of the ages. One fact re- 
vealed by the finds is that the royalty 
of Ur did not pass unaccompanied into 
the next world for the king’s favorite 
wives and slaves, his horses and cattle 
were slain and buried with him. Traces 
of a jeweled chariot were found in one 
of the royal tombs with the bones of its 
horses and their drivers beside it. 

The Museum authorities asked that 
all jewelers in Philadelphia and vicinity 
visit the Museum when these Ur treas- 
ures are placed on view and study the 
examples of the work of their craftsmen 
of 5,000 or more years ago. 








Attempted Robbery Fails 





Montreal Jeweler Grapples with Bandit 
and Wounds Him with Revolver Shot 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 11.—A bandit 
attempted to rob the Allen jewelry store 
on Sherbrooke St., at about 6 o’clock 
on the evening of Oct. 5. He had been 
watching the store all the afternoon, 
and entered as Joshua Shapira, the 
proprietor, was counting the money he 
had taken from the safe. 

“Hands up, if you open your mouth 
I’ll kill you,” exclaimed the bandit,. and 
Shapira complied with the order, and 
surrendered the money. 

The holdup man then ordered Shapira 
to stand up and submit to a search and 
the store-keeper in rising managed to 
secure a revolver and grappled with his 
assailant. Locked in desperate embrace 
the pair staggered around the store, up- 
setting the furniture and disarranging 
the show cases in their effort to dis- 
engage their revolver hands and shoot. 

Mr. Shapira succeeded in pulling his 
gun free from the grasp of his assailant 
and fired five shots two of which took 
effect, wounding the robber in the left 
leg and the left side. Mr. Shapira re- 
ceived a severe blow on the head which 
left him in a dazed condition, and the 
robber firing a parting shot which 
missed its aim, ran from the store. 
He sought refuge in an apartment house 
in the neighborhood, where he was short- 
ly afterward arrested, and taken to the 
hospital where his condition was pro- 
nounced serious. 

His description tallies with that of a 
man charged with a recent robbery at 
Notre Dame de Grace, Que., for whom 
the police have been looking. 








Thomas L. Barrowman, jeweler, 
Youngstown, Ohio, recently suffered the 
loss of his father, who passed away at 
his home in Illinois. 
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United States Customs Rulings | 





Cases and Movement Plates of Watches Must Be Stamped with Country of Origin to Avoid 
Tariff Penalty—Court Fixes Classification of Necklaces, Handbags, Clasps, Etc. 


Cases and movement plates of watches, 
the United States Customs Court has 
just ruled, are “articles” within the 
meaning of section 304, Tariff Act of 
1922, and if not marked as therein pro- 
vided, are subject to an additional duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. Justice 
Cline, the only woman member of this 
court, writes the opinion in this case. 

The issue was presented in the name 
of Adolph Schwob, Inc., and Bernard 
Jude & Co., of New York. These pro- 
testers contended that certain watches 
were illegally taxed at 10 per cent. addi- 
tional dyty for noncompliance with the 
tariff requirements. As to the merchan- 
dise in question, namely, watches and 
cases, it was brought out by the im- 
porters that while the cases were not 
marked the dials and movements were 
stamped with the country of origin. 

The attorneys for the importers 
claimed that inasmuch as the dials had 
been marked, the marking requirements 
had been satisfied and that no extra duty 
should have been imposed. 

The Government attorneys took the 
opposite view and argued before the 
court that Congress had clearly indi- 
cated that the dials, cases and plates of 
movements should be treated as separate 
and distinct articles. It was cited in 
illustration that Congress had in mind 
that the separate and distinct articles, 
such as those in question, could be manu- 
factured in different countries and as- 
sembled in one watch and that, therefore, 
it was necessary to mark each item in- 
dividually. 

The movements and the cases, the sub- 
ject of this test case, were invoiced and 
assessed separately for tariff purposes 
and this action is upheld by the court. 
Justice Cline emphasizes in her opinion 
that watch dials, whether attached to 
movements or not, are not admissible to 
entry unless marked to meet the tariff 
requirements; further, that watch move- 
ments and plates, assembled or knocked 
down, and cases, are required to be 
marked conspicuously and indelibly and 
unless so stamped they cannot be de- 
livered to the importer by the customs 
authorities. 


NECKLACES 


Characterizing the classification of 
certain cheap necklaces as jewelry as a 
travesty, nevertheless the United States 
Customs Court overrules a protest of 
0. G. Hempstead & Son, of Philadel- 
phia, against this classification, because 
no evidence was forthcoming to overcome 
the collector’s action. These necklaces 
of colored beads were assessed with duty 
at 80 per cent. ad valorem, under Par. 
1428, Act of 1922, as jewelry of what- 


ever material composed. Various claims 
were made for a lower duty but the one 
relied upon was for a 55 per cent. ad 
valorem rate as articles of colored glass, 
under Par. 218, Act of 1922.. 

Judge Sullivan writes the opinion in 
this case, reviewing some of the evi- 
dence presented at the trial of the issue. 
Witnesses testified that the necklaces 
are sold as trinkets or beads and never 
as jewelry. In the opinion of Judge 
Sullivan, however, the 80 per cent. rate 
must stand. 


BAGS STUDDED WITH BEADS 


Overruling a claim of John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, the United States 
Customs Court finds that ladies’ hand- 
bags or purses, composed of silk or cot- 
ton material, thickly studded with imita- 
tion pearl beads and with white metal 
chain handles, and white metal frame, 
were correctly assessed at 80 per cent 
ad valorem, under Par. 1428, Act of 
1922, as “metal articles to be carried 
on the person.” More than 25 claims 
for a lower duty are denied in the 
court’s conclusions, written by Judge 
Sullivan. 


RHINESTONE BAGS AND METAL SLIDES 
OR CLASPS 


Imported rhinestone bags ‘and metal 
slides or clasps, entered through the port 
of Chicago by the American Shipping 
Co., were assessed for duty by the cus- 
toms appraising authorities at the rate 
of 80 per cent ad valorem, under Par. 
1428, Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan 
writes a lengthy opinion granting claims 
for duty on both items at only 55 per 
cent ad valorem, under Par. 218 or 
Par. 348, Act of 1922. 

“It is evident,” Judge Sullivan writes, 
“that the bags were set with rhinestones, 
which being an imitation of a diamond 
are in imitation of a precious stone. * * * 
That the rhinestones in these bags are 
of glass, cut, is unquestioned. We there- 
fore hold these bags in chief value of 
rhinestones composed of cut glass, duti- 
able at 55 per cent ad valorem under 
Par. 218. 

The slides are held dutiable at the 
55 per cent ad valorem rate under Par. 
348, 

NEW ISSUES 


Two new issues have just been argued 
before the United States Customs Court 
at New York. One of these cases in- 
volves the tariff classification of glass 
slides, imported by Lidz Bros. They 
were taxed at 80 per cent ad valorem, 
under Par. 1428, Act of 1922. Claim 
has been made for duty at only 55 per 
cent under Par. 218. The court has re- 
served decision. 


—New Issues Argued at New York 


The other case involves the classifica- 
tion of belts composed of beads, im- 
ported also by Lidz Bros. These belts 
were taxed at 60 per cent ad valorem, 
under Par. 1403, Act of 1922. The im- 
porters are contending for duty at only 
33 1-3 per cent ad valorem, under Par. 
410, Act of 1922. No decision has yet 
been rendered in this case. 
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Alleged Robber Indicted 


Man Charged with Participating in Cincin- 
nati Hold-Up Arrested After Six 
Years’ Search 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 183—An_ indictment 
charging robbery was returned by the 
Hamilton County Grand Jury in Cin- 
cinnati last Wednesday against Frank 
Klayman of Detroit, Mich. The indict- 
ment was returned for the part that 
Klayman is alleged to have taken in a 
hold-up occurring six years ago. 

Klayman is charged with being one 
of a group of five men who held up Sa- 
vin’s Loan & Jewelry Co. at 36 E. Sixth 
St., March 238, 1922, and stole jewelry 
valued at more than $35,000. The other 
four men, Ira Burton, Barney Haber- 
man, Sam Wyman and Jack Anderson, 
convicted for taking part in the robbery, 
have long since been sent to the peni- 
tentiary, but Klayman evaded the police 
until a little more than a week ago when 
he was taken into custody at Detroit. 
It was reported to the police of various 
cities that he had died in 1925 but he 
was recently seen in the automobile city 
and arrested. 

At the time of the robbery Max 
Muenich and Philip Haas, clerks, were 
bound, gagged and sacks placed over 
their heads. The hold-up took place in 
broad daylight and was one of the bold- 
est ever attempted in Cincinnati. The 
indictment Wednesday was returned be- 
fore Judge E. M. Hurley in the Crimi- 
nal Division of Common Pleas Court. 














Two daring thieves visited the jewelry 
store of J. H. G. Durant, 17 Center St., 
New Haven, Conn., on Wednesday, Oct. 
3, and stole six diamond rings, valued 
at several hundred dollars. The men 
entered the place and after requesting 
to see an assortment of diamond rings, 
the salesman opened the safe from which 
he took several samples. He was about 
to show the rings to the men when one 
of the pair pushed the salesman aside 
and reaching into the safe, grabbed six 
diamond rings. The robbers then ran 
from the store and were soon lost in a 
noon-day crowd. 
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Hold Annual Fall Tournament 





Lawrence P. Keeler Wins Highest Honors When Members of 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Golf Association Play 
Over Metacomet Course 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 15—Chris W. 
O’Brien, of this city, won the low net 
in Class B at the annual fall tourna- 
ment of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Golf Association, held last Tuesday at 
the grounds of the Metacomet Golf Club 
in East Providence, and with the prize 
offered by the committee went the pro- 
prietorship for the coming year of the 
handsome __ sterling’ silver Mulford 
pitcher, presented by V. S. Mulford, 
president of the Jewelers Publishing 
Corporation several years ago. 

The tournament started at noon with 
68 contestants from Providence and the 
Attleboros teeing off. Weather condi- 
tions were good. The players got away 
early in foursomes and it was dusk be- 
fore the final card was registered on the 
board. 

In Class A, the best gross score of 
87 was made by Lawrence P. Keeler, of 
Attleboro, to whom in addition to the 
tournament prize went the Bartley Doyle 
silver trophy for one year. There was 
an unusually fine collection of prizes 
offered by the committee and keen com- 
petition for the honors. The Attleboro 
contingent came down strong and with 
many of the Providence golfers, enjoyed 
luncheon at the club, a special menu 
having been arranged for the occasion. 

Just before 7 o’clock came the dinner 
call and nearly 100 members of the asso- 
ciation and guests were soon seated 
about the small tables. During the din- 
ner a diversified cabaret entertainment 
was given under the direction of Tom 
Mulgrew, assisted by group and com- 
munity singing by the diners. 

After cigars had been lighted and 
everyone settled back for the fun, H. 
Dean Baker, of Attleboro, president of 
the golf ‘association, made a brief ad- 
dress of welcome and thanks for the 
support accerded the committee and then 
called upon Albert S. Vennerbeck, of 
Vennerbeck & Clase Co., to conduct the 
distribution of the trophies and prizes, 
which he did in his inimitable manner. 
roasting each recipient as he handed 
him his prize. A summary of the tourna- 
ment was as follows: 

Class A (those having handicap of 
less than 18)—Best gross, Lawrence P. 
Keeler, of Attleboro, with 87; second 
best gross, H. Dean Baker, Jr., of At- 
tleboro Refining Co., Attleboro, with 91; 
best net, Sam Hamin, with 82; second 
best net, James O. Otis, of Harvey & 
Otis, Providence, with 83, and third best 
net, Sturgess C. Rice, of Attleboro, with 
84. 

Class B (those having handicaps of 
19 to 30 inclusive)—Best gross, Charles 
Copeland, of J. O. Copeland & Co., North 
Attleboro, with 96; second best gross, 
Charles A. Mealey, of The Hadley Co., 


Providence, with 101; third best gross, 
Myles L. Carter, of Attleboro, with 102; 
best net, Chris W. O’Brien, of Provi- 
dence, with 81; second best net, C. F. 
Smith, with 81 and E. McHugh, with 85. 
Guests—Best net, A. Demers, with 79. 
Most number of sixes—Harold P. An- 
drews, of Attleboro, with a total of eight. 
Most number of eights—Clarence J. 
Roehr, of Bassett Jewelry Co., Provi- 
dence, with a total of eight. 
Highest score — Max Schweinshaut, 
Attleboro, who shot 147. 


SCORES IN CLASS A 


oe, Se rea eae 94 12 82 
Lawrence P. Keeler....... 87 4 83 
OS On ae 97 14 83 
Sturgess C. Rice.......... 102 18 84 
a eee 91 6 85 
Albert Remington......... 101 16 85 
S| OSE ae 98 12 86 
Se eee ee 101 15 86 
oy 8) a ae 101 14 87 
Frederick B.-White........ 105 18 87 
Albert S. Vennerbeck...... 97 9 88 
oe Se ae 107 18 89 
Herbert A. Bose. .......20% 105 15 90 
Witlnm J. GOW. 6.020 scees 98 6 92 
SCORES IN CLASS B 
Charles Copelamd.......... 96 21 75 
cemrtes A. DeORCyY.. «620s 101 20 81 
mewees Ta SORPEOR: .. 20 ecce 102 21 81 
el) 2 ES eee 103 22 81 
ee Ee OE Ce ee 102 21 81 
eR ae ae 112 27 85 
J. Poland..... VER eee 116 30 86 
eo ey ae 107 20 87 
Ellis W. MacAHister....... 107 20 87 
OE er 108 20 88 


pe eee ee ee 
Samuel M. Stone.......... 


Frank Dunn ..<?%... eee 119 30 89 
SE ea eee 114 24 90 
George Shepardson ........ 112 21 91 
fg A ae 119 27 92 
Harold P. Andrews........ Lae 22 95 
- fe SS See eee 119 22 97 
(Oy OE a 120 22 98 
George H. Svyvkes.......... 121 22 99 
sures PF. GOlMBeein......2.. 129 30 99 
Se a ee eres 133 30 103 
Clarence J. Roehr......... 140 30 110 
Max Schweinshaut........ 147 30 117 
SCORES OF GUESTS 

ee eee ee ee 103 24 79 
James. _ H LTdnepin......... 98 15 83 
2, 2) POO 6 w.5s soa esis 89 5 84 
LO Be are rr ee 91 6 85 
he ie ee ee ee 97 9 86 

No cards—H. Benjamin Whataker, 
James L. Wiggmore, Jr., Ralph C. 


Bangs, Herman T. Pierik, John Holden, 
Edward J. Logan, John C. L. Shabeck, 
Amos Blackinton, C. H. Bangs, R. F. 
Drew, Charles Brier, Art Hadley, Frank 
R. Budlong, James W. Jennings, G. H. 
Pulsifer, Roger H. Wilson, Raymond A. 
Jenckes, Ray P. Wilson, Ernest H. 
Ebert, Marcus A. Hanna, James G. 
Johnston, Frederick Schwinn, J. P. 
Whitaker and J. Fielding. 








Arthur H. Cummings, since April 1, 
1919, a partner of Charles A. Rumble 
in the jewelry business at Lowville, N. 
Y., has purchased the interest of Mr. 
Rumble and taken possession. The place 
is located on State St., in the Mereness 
block. 


October 18, 1928 


Diamonds in the Gutter 





Case Containing $50,000 Worth Finally Re. 
turned to Salesman After Many 
Pass That Way 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 15—Fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of diamonds lay in 
the street in Westerly last Thursday 
for nearly two hours, while police and 
private citizens searched in vain for 
the gems. The persons who were look- 
ing for them could not find them and 
the persons who were walking over them 
did not even stoop down to pick them 
up. 

The jewels were contained in the sam- 
ple case of a New York jewelry sales- 
man who left them on the curb as he 
entered his automobile to drive to War- 
ren after visiting the retail jewelry store 
of A. L. Castritius on High St. in West- 
erly. Leaving $50,000 worth of dia- 
monds in the gutter was not part of the 
salesman’s plans. In fact, when he 
reached Warren some 75 miles from 
Westerly, he did not remember where 
he had left the diamonds, but he tele- 
phoned to Mr. Castritius’s store asking 
that a search be instituted for the miss- 
ing jewels. 

Arriving back in Westerly after the 
jewels had been recovered by Nicholas 
Smith, a clerk in the employ of Mr. 
Castritius, the salesman was so dis- 
traught by the experience that he was 
in a state of collapse and had to be 
taken to a local hotel to recover his 
nerve. The salesman called at the Cas- 
tritius store at about noon, when the 
business life of Westerly was its most 
active and left after about an _ hour’s 
stay. 

As soon as word was received at the 
Castritius store of the loss, Chief of 
Police Thomas E. Brown and Patrolman 
Madison were enlisted in the search and 
went out to inquire if anyone had seen 
$50,000 worth of diamonds in a smal! 
bag. The surprising feature of this 
quest was that somebody had. A driver 
of a taxi company said he had seen a bag 
in the street, but hadn’t bothered to in- 
vestigate it. He said the bag was in 
front of the South County Public Ser- 
vice Co.’s building. 

Just when the police were beginning to 
feel that they were getting somewhere, 
the driver explained that a man had 
come along and picked up the bag and 
took it away with him. He did not know 
who the man was. The police went to 
the A. L. Castritius store for more de- 
tails concerning the case and there the 
clerk, Mr. Smith, explained that after 
the salesman called up the store he had 
looked out into the street, noticed the bag 
of diamonds and brought it into the 
store. 

Mr. Smith explained that the first 
time he looked into the street he could 
not see the bag of diamonds, as a truck 
obstructed his view. 








The business formerly conducted by 
Wm. J. Stibal, at Foley, Minn., has been 
sold to John Balder. 
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Diamond Broker Dead 





Hendrik D. Mantel, Sr., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, a Victim of Heart Trouble 


CHICAGO, Oct. 13.—Details of the 
death of Hendrik David Mantel, Sr., 
Amsterdam, Holland, were learned here 
last week, when Leo G. Mantel, one of 
the sons, received full particulars. Hen- 
drik David Mantel, Sr., passed away 
very suddenly at his home, on Sept. 29, 
from a heart attack. He was 66 years 
of age, and had always enjoyed the 
very best of health. 

Mr. Mantel had been engaged in the 
diamond brokerage business in Amster- 
dam for 48 years. As his three sons 
completed their schooling they were ad- 
mitted into the business, and eight years 
ago Mr. Mantel retired from active busi- 
ness, and the firm name was changed 
to the Mantel Bros. Co. Those inter- 
ested in the business are H. D. Mantel, 
Jr., P. J. Mantel, both at Amsterdam, 
and Leo G. Mantel, manager of their 
Chicago branch, located on the 10th 
floor of the Columbus Memorial build- 
ing. 

Mr. Mantel was very well known to 
diamond people of this country, although 
he never visited on this side of the 
water. His duties at home always kept 
him busy, and when buyers from this 
side went to Amsterdam, they always 
visited with him. 

He is survived by his widow, the three 
sons who will continue the business, and 
five daughters. 








Death of William Smith 





Retired Providence Manufacturing Jeweler 
Had Been in Business Over 
Thirty Years 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 15—William 
Smith, a retired manufacturing jeweler, 
after more than 30 years’ business ex- 
perience, died at his home, 33 Park Ave., 
Thursday morning, Oct. 11, after an 
illness of more than a year. He was 
in his 64th year and is survived by his 
widow, a son and one brother. The 
funeral services were held last Saturday 
from the undertaking rooms of Frank 
Remington at 3 o’clock and burial was in 
Oakland Cemetery. 

He was born at Hope Valley, Hopkin- 
ton, R. I., on Feb. 11, 1865, but removed 
to this city with his parents when a 
small boy and attended the public schools 
until he was 15 years of age when he 
learned the jewelry business and at the 
end of about five years after concluding 
his apprenticeship, he joined with his 
brother, James Smith, in 1890, in form- 
ing the firm of Smith Bros. for the man- 
ufacture of a general line of cheap jew- 
elry and trinkets of brass “dipped” pro- 
duced by the ton for the use of manu- 
facturing confectioners and others pro- 
ducing lines of goods that required a 
prize with each package. The firm de- 
veloped a phenomenal business which 
they continued until about five years 
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ago when the business was liquidated 
and both brothers retired. The deceased 
was superintendent of the plant while 
his brother attended to the selling. 

Mr. Smith was a member of Redwood 
Lodge, No. 35, of Masons, also of Pro- 
vidence Royal Arch Chapter, Providence 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, St. 
John’s Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plar and of Palestine Temple, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He was also a member of the 
United Commercial Travelers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Fire King Volunteer Fire 
Co. of Pawtuxet. 








Last Honors Paid 





Funeral of Jacob Young, Sr., New Orleans 


Jeweler, Held Oct.’ 10 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 11—The fu- 
neral of Jacob Young, Sr., 62-year-old 
jeweler at Magazine St. and Jackson 
Ave. for more than a generation, who 
died suddenly at his home last night, 
was held yesterday afternoon at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, 619 Carondelet 
St. Services were also held at the First 
Evangelical Church with interment in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Young’s death came as a shock 
to the family. He attended church Sun- 
day morning and a motion picture show 
Sunday night. He was dead at 5 o’clock 
Monday morning as the result of a heart 
attack. 

An orphan at the age of 12 years, 
Mr. Young entered the employ of a jew- 
eler. He established his own business 
in 1887. In addition to his jewelry store, 
Mr. Young was president of the Pana- 
ma Ice Co., treasurer of the Automobiie 
Owners’ Association, a director of the 
Remedial Loan Society and a director of 
the Lafayette Insurance Co. and the 
Standard Homestead Association. 

Mr. Young was a member of the 
Masons, Knights of Pythias, Druids, 
Grand Fraternity, Ben Hur Fraternity, 
Firemen’s Charitable Association, Evan- 
gelical Brotherhood and the Onward 
Benevolent Association. He is survived 
by his widow, seven sons, Jacob, Jr., 
Henry, Fred, Charles, Edward, Alvin 
and Harold Young, and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Edward Aragon, Mrs. Fidel 
Aragon and Mrs. William Aitken. 








A petition in bankruptcy against a 
partnership alleged that, because of in- 
solvency, receivers had been appointed 
to take charge of the partnership prop- 
erty, under the laws of Pennsylvania, by 
an order and decree of a State court, 
and that this constituted an act of bank- 
ruptcy. A motion was made by the 
partners to dismiss this petition, on the 
ground that this allegation and others 
in the petition were insufficient. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit, affirming a de- 
cision below, held, in the case of Meek 
vs. Breezer et al., that the allegation in 
the complaint was sufficient. 
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Death of J. R. Mercer 





Retired Jeweler, Who Was in Business in 
Kansas City, Mo., Over Forty Years, 
Passes Away in Syracuse, N. Y. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Oct. 11—J. R. 
Mercer, 75 years old, a pioneer jeweler 
of this city passed away in Syracuse, 
N. Y., Monday, Oct. 8. Mr. Mercer was 
in business here more than 40 years 
under the name of the J. R. Mercer 
Jewelry Co. 

He came here from New York about 
1883 and worked for M. B. Wright & 
Co., as a clockmaker. Mr. Mercer was 
soon made a salesman and in the next 
year or so he opened his own retail 
jewelry establishment on the north side 
of 11th St. between Main and Walnut 
Sts. He had a lease on the entire build- 
ing and rented out all but the part that 
he occupied. When the property was 
sold to make way for the present Wald- 
heim building Mr. Mercer moved to 1014 
Grand Ave. and opened one of the most 
attractive shops in the city. Later he 
sold out to the Boyce Jewelry Co. and 
retired from active business. 

Mr. Mercer had extensive real estate 
holdings and 16 years ago built the 
Mercer Hotel at 12th and McGee Sts. 
Mrs. Mercer died three years ago at the 
family home, 1229 Monroe Ave. About 
a year and a half ago Mr. Mercer went 
to Syracuse to make his home with a 
nephew, Dr. Herman G. Weiskotten. 

Mr. Mercer’s remains will be brought 
here for burial in the family vault at 
Mount Washington. 








Death of G. W. Schneider 





Veteran Jeweler of Cincinnati Passes Away 
at the Age of Seventy-seven Years 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 13—A veteran in 
jewelry circles in Cincinnati passed on 
when George W. Schneider, 77 years old, 
died at the Deaconess Hospital last 
Tuesday. The jeweler was a _ promi- 
nent Mason and funeral services were 
held at the Masonic Temple, Thursday 
afternoon. The _ burial « followed at 
Spring Grove cemetery. Mr. Schneider 
had been ill four weeks and went to the 
Deaconess Hospital in order to obtain 
careful medical attention. 

Mr. Schneider had been associated 
with his brothers-in-law in the Michie 
Jewelry Co. of bygone days and after 
the partnership had been dissolved he 
went into business for himself. His es- 
tablishment was located in the Glenn 
building at Fifth and Race Sts. for 
eight years. 

Mr. Schneider had been married 52 
years and with Mrs. Schneider cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
two years ago. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, 
four sons and four daughters. 








J. Stoneman has taken over the busi- 
ness of Leo D. Stoneman at Clarksdale, 
Miss. 
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Diamond Thief Caught 


Man Who Grabbed Rings Fails to Escape 
Alert Clerk 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 11.—Charles 
Murphy, alias “Milsinsky,” was arrested 
and lodged in the Southern Police Sta- 
tion yesterday, charged with robbery, 
after an exciting chase in which pedes- 
trians joined. 

The man had been hanging around 
the J. A. Sorensen jewelry store, 715 
Market St., for a greater part of the 
afternoon. He asked to be shown 
diamonds, not once but four times, 
saying he wanted to buy a diamond 
for a ring. The fourth time when 
Frank Smith, a _ salesman of the 
store, was displaying a tray of unset 
stones for his inspection, the pretended 
customer picked up five of these stones, 
valued at $600, and made a bolt for the 
door. Smith dashed after him. The 
Sorensen store is in one of the busiest 
parts of Market St., and the thief had 
evidently counted on escaping in the 
crowd of passersby. He did dodge 
through the crowds and the traffic, but 
Smith was in close pursuit. Passersby 
joined in the chase and when the fleeing 
man had gone rather less than one long 
block, he was arrested at Fourth St. by 
Traffic Policeman Theodore Androus 
and Corporal Jerry Coughlan. 











Caught After Long Hunt 


Youth Charged with Larceny of $2,927 from 
Providence Concern Arrested at 
Sister’s Home 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 15—Hunted for 
nearly three years for the larceny of 
$2,927 from the Cesar Misch, Inc., by 
whom he was employed, Joseph Usavich, 
19 years old, with numerous aliases, 
was dragged out of hiding in the cellar 
of a house at 9 Fair St., Warwick, early 
last Saturday morning and a few min- 
utes later locked up at police head- 
quarters. He blamed his fate on “the 
unlucky thirteenth.” Then Usavich told a 
curious story of having lost all the money, 
which he is charged with stealing from 
his employer, on Dec. 21, 1925, within 
two months at gambling. He lived in 
luxury at San Pedro, Cal., was a room- 
mate with a policeman in Seattle, Wash., 
and had four times been to Honolulu, he 
said. Lately, he added, he had made 
some progress on the Pacific coast as 
a boxer under the name of “Bill Young.” 
He was arraigned during the forenoon 
Saturday in Superior Court and on a 
plea of not guilty to an indictment was 
held by Judge Walsh in $10,000 for trial 
on Oct. 22. 

Usavich, whose family lives in Ded- 
ham, Mass., had been in the employ 
of Czxsar Misch, Inc., corner Westmin- 
ster and Empire Sts., this city, for sev- 
eral months and was a trusty messenger, 
when on Dec. 21, 1925, he was sent on 
an errand by the manager, George Wal- 
der. Miss Bertha Crown, the cashier, 
had prepared a package in brown paper 
containing $2,927 to take to the bank for 





‘number of diamonds 
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deposit, and laid it on her desk as she 
turned to get her coat to go to the bank. 
The largest denomination in the roll was 
$20. Usavich, known in the office as 
“Joseph Duggan,” went out and, it is 
alleged, took the package with him. 
Miss Crown, turning back to her desk 
discovered the loss and police were at 
once notified. 

Although notified within a few minutes 
after the package was taken, the po- 
lice were unable to get any trace of the 
youth. It was learned that he had been 
friendly with the chorus girls in a bur- 
lesque show which was playing here and 
the police traced the show for several 
months with the aid of police in cities 
where the company was booked. No 
sign of “Duggan” with the company was 
disclosed and his explanation that he 
“jumped” directly to San Pedro cleared 
the mysterious disappearance. Since his 
leaving, his home at Dedham and the 
home of his sister at Warwick have been 
under surveillance. 
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African Diamond Field Notes 


A Reuter dispatch to London from 
Lisbon, Portugal, Sept. 14, stated that 
figures published that day showed that 
during the first six months of this year 
exports of diamonds from the colony of 
Angola amounted to 123,500 carats, the 
value being about £268,000. 

* * * 

An exclusive series of articles record- 
ing in detail the history of the Nama- 
qualand diamond discoveries discussing 
the theories regarding their origin, be- 
gan in the last issue of the Mining and 
Industrial Magazine. 

x * 








* 


A dispatch from Johannesburg, Sept. 
26, to London, tells of the discovery of 
large stones on the property of the 
Phoenix Diamond Co. One was of 59 
carats of excellent quality and the other 
of 83 carats, of medium quality. 

* * * 


Reports from the Transvaal are to 


the effect that the South African gov- 
ernment and the Merensky interests 
have come into possession of a large 
of magnificent 
quality which were found in the Nama- 
qualand fields near Alexander Bay. 

* * * 

A circular to the shareholders of the 
Alluvial Diamonds (Gold Coast) Ltd., 
states that reports submitted by the 
engineer and manager on the company’s 
possessions on the Gold Coast show con- 
siderable work in the diamond fields 
there along one of the four streams 
where 28,600 cubic yards have been 
cleared and about 28,450 carats of gems 
been produced. At the present, the work 
can only be carried on between May and 
December but plans in contemplation if 
carried out, may make it possible for 
the company to produce diamonds 
throughout the whole year instead of 
only in the wet season. The company 
also expects to get a grant of a two 
square mile area in the platinum fields 
recently discovered at Sierra Leone. 
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Murder Suspect Arrested 





New York Authorities to Fight for Extradi. 
tion of Man Wanted on Charges of 
Slaying and Robbery 


A determined effort is being made by 
the New York police authorities to have 
Israel Alderman, charged with partici- 
pating in the hold-up and murder in 
July, 1926, of Aaron Rodack, jeweler at 
3630 Broadway, New York, and also the 
robbery of five metropolitan jewelry 
stores, brought back from Chicago, where 
he was arrested on Oct. 3. A final hear- 
ing in the extradition proceeding will 
be held in Chicago on Oct. 22. 

Alderman is accused of being one of 
the bandits Mr. Rodack resisted in the 
attempt to hold him up at his store 
on July 22, 1926. He succeeded in rout- 
ing the crooks, and had just fired at the 
car carrying the fleeing bandits when 
he was shot in the head by one of his 


assailants. Mr. Rodack died almost in- 
stantly. 
Several months after the slaying, 


Benjamin Mintz. and Hyman Amberg 
were taken into custody, but they were 
killed while attempting to make a sensa- 
tional escape from the Tombs Prison in 
New York. 

Alderman is not only named in the in- 
dictment, accusing him as one of the 
murderers of Rodack, but is also charged 
in several other indictments with rob- 
bing five East Side jewelry stores. He 
is also suspected of being one of the 
thieves who held up and robbed a Bronx 
retail jewelry store several years ago. 

Assistant District Attorney Charles 
Garrison is working hard to have Alder- 
man brought back to New York to face 
the murder and robbery charges. 








Death of H. G. Layton 





Heart Attack Proves Fatal to Hammonds- 
port, N. Y., Jeweler 


HAMMONDsPoRT, N. Y., Oct. 13.— 
Sudden death last week claimed Harry 
G. Layton, operator of a retail jewelry 
store here for many years. He was 67 
years old at the time of his death. 
Retiring in apparently good health the 
day before his death, he succumbed to 
an attack of heart disease during the 
night. 

Mr. Layton was born in Hammonds- 
port and had always made his home 
here. Besides being known as a retail 
jeweler, he also was connected with civic 
enterprises and business betterment 
movements. He was identified with the 
Glenwood and Better Hammondsport 
Clubs, the Urbana Masonic Lodge, the 
Hammondsport Lodge of Odd Fellows 
and the Hammondsport Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Layton also had held a 
number of village and township elective 
offices. 

Deceased leaves a sister, Mrs. James 
R. Colburn of Washington, D. C. 
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Bronx Jewelers Robbed 


Bandits Hold Up Bergen Store and a Sales- 
man and Escape with Loot Worth 
Over $10,000 


The Bronx still continues to be the 
hunting ground for crooks and during 
the week two more men affiliated with 
the jewelry trade were attacked by ban- 
dits who robbed them of jewelry and 
diamonds estimated to be worth more 
than $10,000. The only bright spot in 
the week’s development was the arrest 
of a man who, it is said, has been iden- 
tified as one of the bandits who on Sept, 
6 held up and robbed the jewelry estab- 


lishment of Joseph Asch & Son, 1090 


Southern Boulevard, Bronx, N. Y. 

The last two assaults on Bronxites 
occurred on Thursday when the store of 
Max Bergen at 104 E. Mount Eden Ave. 
was robbed of jewelry worth between 
$5,000 and $6,000, and Bernard Edel- 
stein, reported to be a jewelry sales- 
man, was kidnapped and relieved of 
merchandise valued at $5,000. Edelstein 
was somewhat embarrassed by the 
thieves when they took his trousers and 
left him in an empty garage. Milton 
Bergen, son of the proprietor of the FE. 
Mount Eden Ave. store, suffered painful 
injuries at the hands of his assailants. 

Young Bergen was in his father’s 
store alone last Thursday afternoon 
when a man walked in and presenting a 
watch, asked if it could be repaired. 
When told that it would be fixed the man 
left with the watch, promising to re- 
turn in an hour. He failed to put in an 
appearance but about 8.45 o’clock that 
evening two other men with the same 
watch entered the store and held up the 
jeweler’s son. 

The pair marched their victim into 
the store’s repair room, where one of the 
men snapped a handcuff around the 
boy’s wrist. He then searched for some- 
thing to which he could attach the other 
cuff and, failing to find it, seemed to be 
at a loss as to what to do with their 
prisoner. 

After a brief conversation between 
the two crooks one of the thugs ordered 
young Bergen to turn his face to the 
wall and assured him that what he was 
about to do would not hurt much. He 
then struck the jeweler’s son on the 
head with the butt of his revolver and 
the boy collapsed to the floor uncon- 
scious. His last knowledge of the thieves 
was hearing one of them say something 
about a show window and then he heard 
their retreating footsteps. 

When the boy regained his senses the 
two men had gone and the show window 
was in disarray with several trays of 
rings, watches and other jewelry pieces 
missing. The loss is not insured. 

The second Bronx robbery was staged 
earlier in the day with Bernard Edel- 
stein, said to be a jewelry salesman, liv- 
ing at 1558 Minneford Place, playing 
the stellar role. Edelstein handles dia- 
monds and jewelry and it is understood 
caters to a private trade. 

According to his report made to the 
police, Edelstein was walking along the 
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sidewalk on his way to meet a prospec- 
tive customer when a blue sedan drew 
up and a man inside barked an order. 
Edelstein saw a revolver aimed at him 


‘and he immediately obeyed the order, 


which was to enter the car. 

There, he said, he was blindfolded and 
robbed of the jewels. He was driven to 
a row of newly finished houses at 174th 
St. and Sedgwick Ave. and led to a 
garage in the rear, where he was de- 
prived of his trousers. 

The arrest of an alleged bandit who it 
is charged was one of those who par- 
ticipated in the robbery of the jewelry 
establishment of Joseph Asch & Son, 
was accomplished by Detectives O’Neal, 
Murphy, Franz and Mara of the Morri- 
sania police station. Acting on a “tip” 
said to have been given by a crook who 
was “double crossed,” this quartet raided 
an apartment on E. 148th St. on Wed- 
nesday morning, Oct. 10, when two men 
were arrested. 

One of the pair, who gave his name as 
David Krakower, 29 years old, has been 
identified by Nat Asch of the firm as 
one of the three men who committed the 
hold-up on the night of Sept. 6. Asa 
result of this identification, Krakower 
was booked on a charge of burglary and 
according to the police was out on $10,- 
000 bail charged with larceny in New 
Rochelle, when arrested in the Bronx. 








Alleged Bandit Held 





Man Identified by One Victim as Member 
of Gang That Held Up New York 
Diamond Dealers 


Within three days after the sensa- 
tional hold up of Solomon B. Stein, of 
the A. K. S. Jewelry Mfg. Co., and 
Joseph Goldmuntz of Goldmuntz Bros., 
diamond importers, 10 W. 47th St., 
which occurred on Monday, Oct. 8, in 
the former’s office, 74 W. 46th St., New 
York, detectives arrested a man whom 
one of the victims identified as a mem- 
ber of the bandit gang. The prisoner, 
Alexander Beitchman, is employed as a 
diamond setter with a firm located on 
the same floor as the A. K. S. Jewelry 
Mfg. Co. 

The identification of Beitchman as 
one of the alleged bandits was made by 
Mr. Goldmuntz, who claims he recog- 
nized the man by his eyes and the pecu- 
liar pronunciation of the words “San 
Francisco.” Mr. Stein has been unable 
to make any identification. 

Last Thursday, Mr. Goldmuntz visited 
an office at which a number of men were 
expected. While sitting there, Mr. 
Beitchman walked in and Mr. Gold- 
muntz contends that while the four ban- 
dits wore handkerchiefs over the lower 
part of their faces he immediately rec- 
ognized the man. He told detectives of 
this identification and later in the day, 
Beitchman was taken into custody. 

On Friday morning when the prisoner 
was arraigned in the 54th St. Magis- 
trates Court, Richard C. Murphy, coun- 
sel for the Jewelers National Crime Com- 
mittee, spoke to the prisoner while Mr. 
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Goldmuntz stood nearby. In his conver- 
sation, Mr. Murphy had Beitchman re- 
peat the words “San Francisco” several 
times and the peculiar pronounciation 
according to Mr. Goldmuntz, lead him to 
be doubly sure Beitchman was one of the 
men who, on Monday, Oct. 8, relieved him 
of diamonds worth between $115,000 
and $120,000. Beitchman was arraigned 
before Magistrate Silverman and held 
without bail. 

During the course of the hold-up, Mr. 
Goldmuntz recalls one of the men saying 
in a threatening manner, ‘Remember 
Izzy in San Francisco.” The prisoner, 
according to Mr. Goldmuntz, pronounced 
the words “San Francisco” in exactly 
the same peculiar manner as one of the 
bandits. 

The arrest and indictment of Beitch- 
man was the only development in the 
hold-up in which Stein also claims to 
have lost merchandise said to be worth 
between $75,000 and $100,000. 

As THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was 
going to press yesterday (Wednesday) 
morning it was learned that Beitchman’s 
attorney had filed a writ of habeas 
corpus which was sustained by Judge 
Bijur. The defendant was discharged 
from custody on Tuesday afternoon, but 
yesterday (Wednesday) morning when 
Beitchman appeared at the 54th St. 
Magistrates Court he was rearrested on 
a bench warrant and brought downtown 
to the Court of General Sessions. Then 
he was arraigned on an _ indictment 
charging robbery in the first degree, to 
which he pleaded not guilty, and was 
held in $10,000 bail. 








Business Records 


Swiney’s Jewel Shop, Aurora, III, 
has assigned. 

Lee Bros., Britt, Iowa, have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against H. R. Collard, 
Everett, Wash. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Isidore Antis, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

A State court receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the business of A. Schager 
& Son, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The House of Hoffman, Portsmouth, 
Va., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The assets are given as 
$12,000 and the liabilities, $7,000. 

Simon M. Schachter, also operating 
under the style of Macy’s Credit Jewel- 
ers, Dallas, Tex., is reported to be in 
bankruptcy. 

The firm of De Robertis & Son, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is offering 25 cents on the 
dollar in settlement of all claims. The 
assets, it is stated, will probably bring 
from $400 to $500 at a sale. The lia- 
bilities amount to over $4,000. 











One night recently the Morris Epstein 
jewelry store on North Main St., Pitts- 
ton, Pa., was broken into by a thief, who 
stole three watches. The police have ar- 
rested a suspect on whom, it is claimed, 
they found three timepieces worth $82. 
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The Fight Against Crooked Bankrupts 





Federal Grand Jury at Chicago Indicts Harry E. Kaplan for 
Concealment cf Assets—Sentences of Daniel D. 


and Rudy N. Schrager Affirmed 


CHICAGO, Oct. 12.—An_ indictment 
containing two counts was returned by 
the Federal Grand Jury at Chicago, on 
Oct. 10, 1928, charging Harry E. Kap- 
lan with concealment of assets from the 
Trustee and Receiver in Bankruptcy. 

Kaplan was formerly treasurer of the 
Kaplan-Fischer Co., dealers in whole- 
sale woolens in Chicago. In 1913 he 
entered the retail jewelry business as a 
representative of an eastern concern in 
Chicago, selling mostly diamonds. Some 
time later he opened a wholesale jewelry 
house at Chicago under the firm name 
of Kaplan & Co., under which name he 
was operating individually until he filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy on 
Dec. 15, 1927, at which time he listed 
liabilities of $213,692. 

The attention of the Credit Protection 
Department of the National Association 
of Credit Men was called to this matter 
by an interested creditor in July. 1928, 
and an investigation conducted and brief 
of the facts developed presented to the 
authorities, with whom the Department 
worked in close cooperation. 

A certified public accountant, who 
made an audit of the books that were 
surrendered to the receiver, reported 
that he found an unaccounted for loss 
for the period from Jan. 1, 1927, to date 
of filing the voluntary petition. 





Sentences of Daniel D. and Rudy N. 
Schrager Affirmed by Appellate Court 


Another case that has caused consid- 
erable attention in the trade is that of 
Daniel D. and Rudy N. Schrager. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the 
verdict of the District Court on Oct. 9. 
that the two Schrager boys must serve 
one year and one day for concealing as- 
sets from the receiver and trustee in 
bankruptcy. The original verdict was 
rendered on April 17, 1928, by the jury 
in Judge Hunt’s United States District 
Court. 

Rudy N. and Daniel D. Schrager 
were members of the firm of R. N. 
Schrager & Co., Chicago. On Nov. 30, 
1926, Rudy N. Schrager disappeared and 
at the same time several thousand dol- 
lars worth of ring models and other 
merchandise likewise disappeared. 

Shortly thereafter an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy was filed against 
the partners. When the receiver in 
bankruptcy assumed charge, the assets 
on hand consisted of practically nothing 
except machinery, tools and fixtures. At 
a special examination before the ref- 
eree, Daniel D. Schrager and Joseph 
Simmons (Simmons obtained a verdict 
of not guilty by the court) testified to 
the effect that the missing merchandise 


was on hand the evening before Rudy 
Schrager disappeared; that this mer- 
chandise had been locked in the safe 
in the bankrupts’ place of business but 
was not there the following morning. 
Later Rudy Schrager returned. Both 
he and Daniel D. Schrager filed sworn 
schedules in which they set forth that 


the missing merchandise had _ been 
turned over to Simmons on memo- 
randum. In their testimony before the 


referee the Schrager brothers accused 
Simmons of taking the missing mer- 
chandise and Simmons accused the 
Schrager brothers of having done so. 








Exports of Domestic Jewelry Dur- 
ing July Amounted to $103,207 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—The 
United States, while manufacturing an 
enormous amount of jewelry for home 
consumption, is not a great exporter 
compared with some of the European 
countries. Nevertheless, we do supply 
a number of countries and our exports 
are averaging a million dollars a year. 
Canada, of course, is our chief customer 
and this is shown again in the report 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce on the exports of jewelry for 
July which indicated that out of total 
exports of $103,207, Canada took $48,- 
991. 

During the month, Brazil was the sec- 
ond largest customer, taking shipments 
of $11,582 and Colombia held third place 
with shipments of $8,054. 

The full list of countries and the 
amount exported to each is given as 
follows: 


Countries Amount 
NE ek oo ok coe ae $ 34 
SGN ios Siew 4/aiseis 416 
(DS a Sa ee 258 
ivish nee State ....00.665% 166 
Ls eee ee 406 
CS eee ere 269 
United Kingdom ......... 3,330 
LON a 48,991 
LC 2 
Cor ee SC, a ee 145 
GRIME, 5 54 oe dco'e bien cic 165 
OO Se ee es 584 
URRHERNR. ss acAeewie eas 775 
PE Bbc als Say mn cieeale 351 
BIO esac DeSaa eens 369 
COR a ee 3,800 
Newfoundland and Labra- 

Br Oi coe os 6a eee e ears 4 
RRR su bcos esis ne sie’ 135 
A eee Saree 31 
BRIRMIBR cue ess oes sa esos 239 
Trinidad and Tobago 202 
Other B. W. Indies ...... 97 
SGD ER Rae ot ctu tit eases 2,340 
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Dominican Republic ...... 1,605 
Netherland W. Indies .... 3,288 
Republic of Haiti ......... 67 
POUR. 6a6646%5000440%-6 2,663 
tS bop aaron dake 32 
SOOO ns Ost heen cieeas 11,582 
C7 Re ene ara Gr rte 590 
ISOIOMAIA- Sicoe cen sceaees be 8,054 
ROE ashe occas eile ae 1,058 
BOOMER Satitencnestgtiateaka soit 311 
re er er 70 
WRREUIEIN, 5 a6 S586 Ga SS 1,012 
SB EMAEDD hc eb be WSS le 335 
SS: SMONOWA § Sasicaseneciecs 451 
SNE: xxkveawianscuciicns 792 
ROMER NNDD a cis o is ria Giada (eras Seaaraneai 899 
Other Netherland E. Indies. 61 
PE. seschkin naneedkcanas 53 
Philippine Islands ........ 3,843 
SBME. oie ute ea iene SG 136 
VERRY een aes tea sae 125 
PARSER Wicd oh ode ee ees 624 
S. PODPRIND. 625 5.54566 Sas 67 
New Zealand ............ 212 
Union of South Africa .. 1,813 
Other B.S. Africa ....... 200 
Algeria and Tunisia ...... 110 
Canary islands ........:. 45 


Total 


PEPPERS SECC CERO COS 








Death of W. M. Rosenthal 





Founder of Indianapolis Jewelry Firm 


Passes from Life in Miami, Fla. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 11.—Walter 
M. Rosenthal, for many years identified 
with the local jewelry trade passed away 
at Miami, Fla., Thursday, Oct. 4. Mr. 
Rosenthal was 56 years of age and had 
spent most of his life in Indianapolis. 
He established the Kay Jewelry Co. six 
years ago. 

The funeral services were conducted 
at the Indianapolis Hebrew Congrega- 
tion on Sunday, Oct. 7, Rabbi Feuerlicht 
officiating. Burial was in the Indian- 
apolis Jewish cemetery 

The deceased is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Gertrude H. Rosenthal; a 
son, Morton; three brothers, Albert of 
Indianapolis; Edwin M. of Detroit; Max 
M. of Davenport, Iowa, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Norbert Gunzburger and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Mack of New York. 








Watch Repairing in Old Madrid 


A” American who was traveling in 
Spain spent a couple of days in 
Madrid. While there he took in the an- 
cient quarter of the city where he found 
that almost everything under the sun 
is sold. Besides the permanent shops, 
there were a large number of improvised 
stalls set up near them. He says that 
he even saw watchmakers who were 
busy at their temporary stands, clean- 
ing and repairing timepieces in the open 
street with nothing overhead but the 
clear sky. 

At 2 p. m. in the summer business is 
practically suspended until 4 o’clock, 
owing to the heat.—L. C. B. 
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Goes to Prison 





Former Hartford, Conn., Jeweler Admits 
Larceny Charge Made by New York 
Concern 


On his plea of guilty to a charge of 
petit larceny, Hyman Abrams, former 
Hartford, Conn., jeweler, was sentenced 
last Tuesday by Judge Collins in the 
Court of General Sessions, New York, 
to serve from six months to three years 
in the State penitentiary. 

The complaint against Abrams was 
made by Dreyer & Gottlieb, 6 Maiden 
Lane, who accused the defendant of 
getting diamond jewelry worth $575 on 
memorandum. This jewelry, it was later 
learned, was pawned and the pawn 
tickets were afterward given by Abrams 
to the complainants. 

Abrams, according to police records 
pleaded guilty in April, 1922, at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud an insurance company by 
staging a “fake” robbery at his store 
in that city. He was later sentenced to 
serve nine months in the county jail. 
At the time of his arrest on the Dreyer 
& Gottlieb charge he was working ir 
the jewelry trade in New York. 








Start Bankruptcy Action 





Involuntary Petition Filed in New York 
Against Fifth Avenue Diamond Co. 
and Grusmark’s 


On Oct. 10 involuntary petitions in 
bankruptcy were filed against the Fifth 
Ave. Diamond Co., 500 Fifth Ave., and 
Grusmark’s, Inc., at the same address. 
Since the Fifth Ave. Diamond Co., Inc., 
is involved with Grusmark’s, and _ its 
principal asset consists of the claim 
against Grusmark’s, Inc., approximating 
$50,000, the two cases are being han- 
dled together. The petitioning creditors 
against Grusmark’s were: Morris Kraut, 
$100; Morris Rinder, $100, and L. 
Leibeskind, $200; also Friedman Jewel- 
ers, Inc., $500; L. E. Waterman Co., 
$500, and Alex Friedman, $500. John 
R. Davies has been appointed receiver 
under a bond of $1,000. 

At the law offices of Sternberg & 
Rosen, New York, it was announced that 
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the receiver is actively operating the 
stores and that there will be a meeting 
of creditors this week. Counsel for the 
debtor approximates liabilities of $300,- 
000 and the assets of a book value of 
about $200,000. They further state that 
the realizing value of these assets will 
be substantially less. Grusmark’s, Inc., 
operates five retail stores, namely, 1 W. 
42nd St., 101 W. 42nd St., 1 E. 42nd 
St., 500 Fifth Ave., and 1345 Broadway. 
The petitioning creditors against the 
Fifth Ave Diamond Co., Inc., are: Fried- 
man Jewelers, Inc., $200; Alex Fried- 
man, over $500, and G. D. Sullivan, Inc., 
$200. John R. Davies has also been ap- 
pointed receiver of this company under 
bond of $1,000. The liabilities approxi- 
mate $60,000, and the only asset is the 
aforementioned claim against Grus- 
mark’s of $50,000, plus an inconsider- 
able amount which will be realized from 
the sale of the furniture and fixtures. 








Jewelers Republican Club 





Members Visit Washington, D. C., in Sup- 
port of Hoover and Curtis 


As in former presidential campaigns, 
the Jewelers Republican Club, organized 
in 1896 during the McKinley-Bryan 
campaign and active ever since, is now 
playing a part in doing all it can for 
Hoover and Curtis. Among the various 
activities was the participation with the 
representative gathering of various 
trade paper publishers in forming part 
of the delegation to Washington, D. C., 
last Saturday, to call on Hoover, thus 
showing their support and confidence. 

A group of active men joined 150 
other business men who took a special 
train to Washington, D. C., last Friday 
night. They met at Mr. Hoover’s quar- 
ters on Massachusetts Ave., and were 
presented by Colonel Simmonds who ad- 
dressed Mr. Hoover as _ president-elect 
which brought forth loud applause. Mr. 
Hoover, in his response, made one of his 
characteristic addresses. After his 
speech, there was a display of the vari- 
ous trade banners as the group passed 
in front of Mr. Hoover, and group pic- 
tures were taken. 

In addition to its other activities, as 
usual, the Jewelers Republican Club has 
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put up a banner at the head of Maiden 
Lane facing Broadway. The club sent 
to every New York jeweler a notice of 
the registration days urging each to 
place it prominently in his office so that 
the employes would be reminded. The 
officers of the Jewelers Republican Club 
are: Harry C. Larter, president; Frank 
D. Waterman, vice-president; Harry P. 
Dickinson, secretary; Leo Wormser, 
treasurer; G. H. Niemeyer, chairman of 
the executive committee, and there is 
also a group of representative jewelers 
as honorary vice-presidents. 

Among the jewelers who made the 
trip were Frank T. Sloan, Wm. J. Ward, 
Harry C. Larter, John W. Sherwood and 
Frank Brennett, who are at the extreme 
right in the illustration shown herewith. 
The Jewelers Republican Club banner is 
at the extreme left in the picture. 








September Show De- 
crease Over Corresponding 
Month of Last Year 


Failures in the jewelry and clock 
trade, according to reports by R. G. Dun 
& Co., made a fairly good showing dur- 
ing September compared with the same 
month in previous years. According to 
the tables of failures by branches of 
business compiled by Dun’s Review. 
there were 17 insolvencies last month 
among jewelry and clock dealers as 
against 19 in last year and 18 in the 
corresponding month the year before. 

The total liabilities last month are 
given at $367,276 while the liabilities of 
September, 1927, are given at $419,944. 


Failures 








The use of an oblong, hollow, in some 
of the popular enamel composites, about 
an inch in length, and three-quarters 
of an inch in width, is somewhat 
puzzling. Sometimes quite plain, some 
times “marbre,” it is used to thread 
the ends of the popular shawls and 
bathing shawl-mantles, to keep them in 
place.. Sometimes these fasteners are 
rounded while sometimes they have gems 
inset. Being very much in evidence, on 
the left shoulder, they are always works 
of art. Sometimes a tube of enamel is 
used, it being small enough to confine 
the ends of the scarf, safely. 
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GROUP OF BUSINESS MEN WHO WENT TO WASHINGTON, D. C., TO INDICATE SUPPORT OF REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 





California Gold and Silversmiths 


Members of State Association Hold 18th Annual Meeting at San Francisco, Oct. 11, 12 and 13 
—Interesting Addresses and Discussions Enjoyed—Officers Chosen and Resolutions 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 15.—The 18th 
annual convention of the California 
Gold and Silversmiths’ Association was 
held in San Francisco, Oct. 11 to 13 in- 
clusive. The opening day was mainly 
devoted to registration, at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel and to entertainment. 

The golf tournament planned between 
the jewelers golf associations of north- 
ern California and of southern Califor- 
nia could not be held as many of the 
golfers among the southern jewelers 
were unable to make such a long trip. 
on account of business. Sydney Burnett 
acted as chairman of the golf committee 
of the California Gold and Silversmiths’ 
Association and arranged a very inter- 
esting golf tournament under the aus- 
pices of the association. About 35 golf- 
ers spent the afternoon on the links of 
the Beresford Country Club. Among 
those participating were players from 
Hollywood, Huntington Park, Fresno 
and other more or less distant points, 
but the playing was individual and there 
was no regional test of skill. 

The two champions of this section of 
the State carried off the two silver cups, 
donated by Julius A. Young, president 
of the California Gold and Silversmiths’ 
Association. Earl L. Bothwell, San Jose 
jeweler, won the low gross with a score 
of 84 and “Bill” Hoffman of San Fran- 
cisco, won the low net trophy with a 
score of 86—12—74. About 40 members 
of the trade attended the dinner at the 
Beresford Country Club in the evening, 
Julius A. Young acting as toastmaster. 
The whole golf outing was a complete 
success. 

While the golfers were dining at the 
Beresford Country Club the wholesalers 
were holding a dinner in the Red Room 
of the Fairmont Hotel with Bartley J. 
Doyle, president of the Jewelry Trade 
Association as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. About 60 were present at the din- 
ner. A. W. Huggins opened the speech- 
making. He welcomed their visitor and 
then turned the meeting over to E. V. 
Saunders who acted as toastmaster of 
the evening. 

Bartley J. Doyle spoke for about two 
hours, delivering a message especially 
intended for the wholesalers. He 
sketched the history of jewelry from the 
days of the ancients and emphasized the 
high esteem in which jewelry and those 
who created it and dealt in it had from 
time immemorial been held. He dwelt 
on the contact of the wholesaler with 
the manufacturer of jewelry on the one 
hand and with the retailer who sells 
jewelry on the other hand, the whole- 
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saler being the point of contact between 
the two. 


Friday 


Regular sessions of the convention 
were begun on the morning of Oct. 12, 
in the Italian Room of the St. Francis 
Hotel, with Julius A. Young president 
of the association presiding in his usual 
able manner. The address of welcome 
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to the visiting members was made by 
C. J. Auger, third vice-president. He 
made a plea for getting some of the 
younger men in the association into har- 
ness. He also urged frank discussion 
of all problems coming up before the 
association. 

A satisfactory report of the past 
year’s activities was made by Field Sec- 
retary Edward R. Allen, who told of 
visits to various parts of the State and 
of meetings held in endeavors to cement 
interest among the jewelers in the worl: 
of the association. He also told of an 
increased membership roll and Mr. 
Auger said that during the coming year 
they look. for substantial additions to 
their membership. 


In the president’s annual address, 
Julius A. Young further stressed the 
need for larger membership and more 
interest. He said: “There’s an evolution 
taking place in business and we’ve got 
to beat it if we are to stay in business,” 
and went on to urge the need for every 
member to take an active part, advo- 
cated holding meetings in the various 
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districts and working together for the 
good of the trade. 

James A. Sorensen, treasurer, gave a 
satisfactory financial report which was 
accepted. 

The first speaker to deliver a formal 
address at the convention was Fred B. 
Barnes of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. He spoke without manu- 
script and with fluent command of facts 
and figures. He declared with a smile 
that today Americans get together for 
mutual help, and it is no longer a case 
of “Dog eat dog; fish eat fish and mer- 
chant eat merchant.” A very interesting 
account of team-work-for-prosperity 
was given by Mr. Barnes, especially 
with regard to the results accomplished 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Adelbert H. Elliot gave a highly en- 
tertaining account of a recent visit to 
many of the countries of western Eur- 
ope. Mr. Elliot needs no stimulus in the 
way of notes, but in spite of the humor 
of his observations, they were all per- 
vaded by a keen business sense. As at- 
torney for the association, he was in- 
terested in the gorgeous displays of 
former crown jewels and silverware’ to 
be seen in some of the cities, now owned 
by the various governments. 

The afternoon session began with an 
address by Earl L. Bothwell, well known 
jeweler of San Jose: “What Organiza- 
tion Can Do for the Small Town 
Dealer.” There was a good-sized at- 
tendance and warm applause greeted the 
conclusion of the address. 

Prof. Royal A. Roberts, University of 
California, was no stranger to most of 
those present as he spoke very interest- 
ingly at the last convention of the Cali- 
fornia Gold and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion. He was down on the program for 
a talk on: “What is Wrong With the 
Small Store?” but he said he had de- 
cided to change his address to: “The Re- 
sponsibility of Management in a Smal! 
Store,” and began by stating that small 
retail business is menaced today. There 
have been a number of recent failures 
in small stores and 33 and six-tenths of 
the failures were due to incompetence. 
Citing other cases of consolidation, Mr. 
Roberts declared that the era of con- 
solidation has not reached the jewelry 
business yet, but is in the future. 

“IT have come to the viewpoint that 
perhaps we are studying stores too 
much, and we do not study enough what 
is behind the store—foresight, ability 
and other moral qualities in the found- 
ers of stores are what really make the 
business,” he said. 

Prof. Roberts divided store manage- 
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ment into four sections; buying, selling, 
advertising or publicity and financing. 
He thought that a successful manager, 
even of a small store, should take to 
some extent the attitude of an observer, 
just as the manager of a four-ring cir- 
cus stands outside to obtain an idea of 
the general effect. Some store man- 
agers are too much absorbed in one line, 
buying, or advertising for instance. 
Other store managers try to spread 
themselves over too many departments, 
and they become enmeshed in details. 
He urged giving reliable assistants a 
sense of responsibility by \Jeaving him 
to some extent to function unhampered 
by constant supervision, and instanced 
the case of a prominent man who broke 
under the strain of trying to do every- 
thing himself. 

Mr. Roberts, whose university work 
keeps him in touch with the trend of 
modern ideas in stores of all kinds, said 
that the American people are beginning 
to take their prosperity and translate 
it into beautiful things for their homes 
and persons. While the age of mass 
production is certainly on, people are 
also beginning to want individual things. 

Speaking of the sales department, Mr. 
Roberts said that the salesman, man or 
woman, should know what is the style, 
should know the English language, how 
to pronounce technical words and above 
all should have courtesy and know some- 
thing about the goods the salesman is 
selling. Salespeople must not be too 
self-satisfied nor too “set.” They must 
be “up and coming.” 

Many questions were asked by jewel- 
ers present, following the close of Mr. 
Roberts’ address. Answering some of 
them, he said that if a jeweler puts only 
a very few things in his window, people 
think he is a high class jeweler and his 
prices are high. If he puts too much 
in his window people think he is cheap. 
He urged trying to appeal to one’s own 
class of customers and dressing the win- 
dow accordingly. In answer to another 
question he said that screen advertising 
is becoming very unpopular. 

The Question Box discussion proved 
to be quite lively. People asked if the 
various anti-auction ordinances were 
constitutional and Mr. Elliot said that 
a recent Court decision gave the impres- 
sion that the courts would uphold the 
San Francisco, Oakland and Los An- 
geles ordinances. The enforcement, 
however, is a matter that depends 
largely on the police. 

The question of how much a good 
watchmaker earns in San Francisco was 
discussed and the meeting adjourned til] 
the evening session. 


THE EVENING SESSION 


Jewelers from the entire Bay region 
attended the evening session on Oct. 12 
when B. J. Doyle, head of the Jewelry 
Trade Association made his chief ad- 
dress on: “The Jewelry Industry—Past, 
Present and Future.” Over 200 people 
were present in the Italian Room when 
the address began. The speaker talked 
for nearly three hours. For over an 
hour he talked slowly and in a more or 
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less jocund manner, telling how he be- 
came connected with the jewelry indus- 
try and thereby became acquainted with 
certain deficiencies in it. He pointed 
out these deficiencies firmly but in a 
humorous manner. When the audience 
was amused and its attention was thor- 
oughly aroused, Mr. Doyle turned to a 
number of charts prominently displayed 
near the platform and plunged into the 
subject of the Jewelry Institute of 
America. 

“During the past 20 years,” said the 
speaker, “a class has crashed the gates 
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of this industry lacking in the ideals 
of the earlier jewelers. We found no 
jewelry consciousness in the industry— 
no thrill to it—men who don’t believe in 
it and at present, the minute a man 
brings out a thing that will sell, there’s 
20 of them selling it for less.” 

He expressed the belief that manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers have 
all made mistakes. Many of them are 
not making money. Perhaps the gyps- 
ters are making a little money, but be- 
fore the close of his speech Mr. Doyle 
predicted the end of the gypster in the 
jewelry industry. 

After talking for some time about 
the diamond industry to a responsive 
audience, Doyle turned to his charts. 
The charts indicated that “manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer” are not the 
invariable channel whereby jewelry 
reaches the consumer. In some cases 
the manufacturer is not getting enough 
from the wholesaler and retailer, so he 
goes to the mail order house. One chart 
indicated that the manufacturer some 
times leaves out the wholesaler and re- 
tailer and goes to the catalog house. 
A number of other statistics along these 
lines were shown by the charts, many 
of them taken from the United States 
Bureau of Census findings. He showed 
the slow turnover in the jewelry busi- 
ness compared with the turnover in a 
number of other industries and went on 
to tell what cooperation, as exemplified 
in the Jewelry Institute of America 
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can do to rehabilitate the jewelry 
industry. 

The Institute, Mr. Doyle said, will 
operate in eight zones, each jeweler 
thinking in terms of his financial scope. 
He told how style magnates know the 
styles a year and a half ahead, and 
as a promising potent that this can be 
done in the jewelry business, with effi- 
cient cooperation, he said: “We are 
going to show 400,000 young men wear- 
ing scarf-pins this fall. The coming 
public will play a great part in the 
American Jewelry Institute. They are 
the buyers.” 

Making a plea for the _ potential 
strength of organization, the speaker 
declared that the result would be: 

“We'll know our business. We’ll 
stop guessing. The gypsters will 
not be able to get goods, and if you be- 
lieve in honest organization, we’ll have 
schools where people will be taught the 
art of making money.” 

It was well on toward 11 o’clock when 
the address ended. Constant J. Auger 
proposed a vote of thanks and the audi- 
ence indorsed it. 


Saturday 


Armand Jessop of San Diego was to 
have made an address at the Saturday 
morning session on “The Horological In- 
stitute of America,” but he had been 
unable to come, so the next speaker, 
Waldo J. Marra, correspondence direc- 
tor, for the Bank of Italy spoke on: 
“Building the Jewelry Business with 
Letters.” In addition to direct mail ad- 
vertising, Mr. Marra gave some valuable 
suggestions regarding “collection” let- 
ters. The latter, he said are hard to 
write, because a collection letter is apt 
to meet a wall of resistance. “The big 
problem of a collection letter is not to 
write a_ collection letter—write a 
friendly letter,” he declared. “There 
is no need to remind him of his debt to 
you. He knows and has probably been 
worrying about it. If too many re- 
minders come, he is apt to see red. If 
you appeal to his sense of justice, he’ll 
probably listen to you. If you an- 
tagonize him, when he has the money, 
he is apt not to pay you immediately in 


full. He may spend some of the money 
buying merchandise from _ another 
firm.” 


In the questions that followed Marra’s 
speech, President Young asked if direct 
mail advertising has reached the point 
where it is nullifying itself and Marra 
answered that it must be well done, if 
it is to succeed. 

J. G. Heermance, jeweler of Modesto, 
told how he had sent out 50,000 pieces 
of direct mail advertising to prospects 
whose names were taken from the list 
of voters, the telephone directory and 
the farm directory. He had a printing 
room and a special printing outfit. 
Checking up, he said, he had come to 
the conclusion that it did not pay. Mr. 
Heermance also told of satisfactory re- 
sults obtained from making his store 
more colorful. 

The next address was by J. C. Mein- 
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bress, “Intimate Glimpses of Criminals’ 
Methods.” He said in part: 


ADDRESS OF J. C. MEINBRESS 


The business trend today is more and 
more toward specialists, and don’t think for 
a moment that organized crime Is over- 
looking anything in that direction. We have 
sate burglars, nouse burglars, holdup men, 
pickpockets, shop lifters, purse snatchers, 
forgers, and so on. They study the details 
of their profession just as carefully as you 
do your business, only they make money 
faster than you do and don’t pay income 
tax, maybe they live more luxuriously than 
ou do. y 
. The classes of criminal in which the jew- 
elers are most interested are the hoidup 
man, safe burglar, window smasher, penny- 
weighter, and sneak thief, these fellows op- 


erate usually in mobs, and how carefully 
they pian their work! They may live in 
New York or Chicago and ply _ their 


nefarious trade anywhere. Let us say their 
advance agent scouts San Francisco and de- 


cides that Shreve, Treat & Eacret are 
legitimate prey (and they would sure be up 
against a buzz-raw if they “touched off 


Godfrey Eacret’s store, maybe some of you 
don’t know him as well as I do, but he 
never quits). The advance agent, a dapper 
fellow, would enter the store as frequently 
as necessary so he could visualize the in- 
terior, he would note the location of the 
safe, the number of windows, the exits, 
whether there was a burglar alarm and the 
make, how many employes, the time the 
store opens and closes, etc. The gang may 
not decide to “pull the job” for six months, 
but finally they come out here and then 
the real work begins, they will find places 
of vantage from which they can keep the 
store under surveillance, securing rooms In 
hotels or buildings if possible in the neigh- 
borhood from which to watch, and you may 
be assured they note every detail, they are 
thorough because with them as in all things, 
success depends on thoroughness and con- 
centration. : 

After all preliminary plans are made, their 
day, hour and minute for the crime are 
set, sometimes an unforeseen move on the 
part of the prospective victim may delay 
them a day or a week, but they are patient, 
and can afford to wait. : ' 

Suppose it is to be a window smashing in 
the day time. We have had no day time 
window smashings of magnitude in San 
Francisco like they have in large Eastern 
cities. The first thing they would do would 
be to “draw down” on the uniformed foot- 
man outside the store, in other words quietly 
hold a gun into his ribs and tell him to be 
a good live man or a dead one, and mean it, 
too, another would stand guard at the door 
to see that no one comes out to molest them, 
another would perform the same service on 
the sidewalk to prevent interference from 
anyone passing, another would smash the 
window, another would with expert rapidity 
gather up the loot, and off to the waiting 
high-powered automobile with engine run- 
ning and a confederate behind the wheel, 
they would go. This would happen much 
quicker than it takes to tell it, and there 
you are, $25,000 worth of jewelry gone in 
a jiffy, at the nearest convenient place one 
or more autos are waiting, they abandon 
the original car, and are on their way to 
safety—maybe. 

This is where the Jewelers’ Security Alli- 
ance and Pinkertons begin. Would you like 
to know the detail of how an investigation 
of this kind is made for the alliance? Well, 
the agency office receives a telephone call 
that the crime has occurred, the necessary 
overatives are immediately dispatched to op- 
erate in various directions, one will take 
statements from employes inside the store 
to learn just possibly some little thing about 
the descriptions of a stranger who may have 
been in the store several times, each em- 
ploye will be minutely questioned and his 
statement written down. Another operative 
will question those they can locate who may 
have been passing or been outside the store 
at the time the crime was committed, an- 
other operative will systematically visit 
neighboring stores in an effort to pick up a 


clew. However, minute, another will be 
detailed to visit all the office buildings in 
the neighborhood, also hotels, if there are 


any, to see if rooms have been rented, and 
a detailed cipher telegram is immediately 
sent through the New York Pinkerton’s of- 
fice to the Jewelers’ Security Alliance, stat- 
ing all the essential details, perhaps New 
York will wire back that a certain mob is 
supposed to be out West and the last heard 
of them they were heading for San Fran- 
cisco. This is taken into consideration and 
the pictures of the mob, which would be in 
the galleries of each Pinkerton office, would 
be exhibited with other pictures in our gal- 
lery to those who had witnessed the crime, 
possibly we will be fortunate enough to 
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have a picture positively identified as one 
of the criminals participating, that is a tre- 
mendous help, because then we would know 
what mob he belongs to and the chances 
are that this mob committed the crime, so 
we would then know who to look for. The 
first important development in crime inves- 
tigation is to obtain the identity of the 
perpetrators, and then the locating of these 
persons is a matter of patient tracing until 
they are rounded up, perhaps one by one. 

If no identification is made, the investiga- 
tion becomes even more difficult and we 
have to depend upon other methods to se- 
cure the identity, possibly a clew will be 
obtained in Denver, where some of the jew- 
elry has been disposed of, or in Detroit or 
in Pittsburgh. Possibly one of our secret 


operatives, who does nothing but travel from 
one end of the country to 
met,”’ 


the other as a 


“Hail fellow well and who frequents 
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resorts where the crook is apt to go, may 
gather some information as to who ‘pulled 
the job” and these leads we then follow 
out by the investigators, it may take months 


to establish the identity, and even longer 
to apprehend the crooks. : 
have only cited the high spots, but it 


can be readily seen that crime investigation 
is far from what the fiction magazine would 
have you believe. It is in reality the use 
of sound common sense, together with train- 
ing and presistent work. 

Now we will say we are successful in ap- 
prehending the criminals in this case, that 
does not conclude it, as some of you know 
well from experience, I know that Mr. Eacret 
is aware of this, and perhaps the few gray 
hairs he has come partly from trying to put 
a certain crook where he belonged, and he 
did it! 

Say there are five men in the mob. and 
they are apprehended in states outside of 
California. The complaints must be sworn 
to and the warrants issued here. Governor 
Young would need to sign extradition pa- 
pers, the county would have to advance the 
necessary funds to send an officer to the 
state where the arrest was made to bring 
back the prisoner, the officer would have 
to go to the capitol of that state and have 
the Governor there approve the extradition 
papers, and I have known cases where a 
Governor refused to approve such papers, 
that is. the first noint in the crook’s favor. 
he may be able on a technicality to avoid 
extradition, but suppose he is brought back 
to California, if he has been indicted by the 
grand jury, the trial is in the Superior Court: 
if not indicted, but a felony warrant issued 
as result of complaint filed, then he must 
first appear in police court for a_ hearing, 
and if the police judge finds the evidence 
sufficient he binds him over to Superior 
Court, where his actual trial before a jury 
takes place. although he can also demand a 
jury trial in police court. 

But wait—there are some hurdles to leap 
before we come to trial. Somehow some of 
these men in the criminal profession seem 
to have plenty of monev with which to de- 
fend themselves when apvprehended, and they 
use it. The very best talent possible is 
retained to defend them, so that every legal 
point is taken advantage of, while the judge 
may place the bail at a high figure, the 
gang may decide it is best, if they think 
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there is an air-tight case against them, to 
torteit the bail and disappear. If they 
think there is a chance for acquittal they 
will remain, but they will work every pos. 
sible angle to delay the hearing. on one 
pretext or another, their counsel will have 
the dates for hearing postponed and _ post- 
poned. Why? Obviously in the hope that 
some of the witnesses will become disgusted 
and tired of going to court time and time 
again only to have the case postponed—and 
then—sometimes important witnesses die 
and that would help the defense, too. / 
The next step, suppose a conviction is 
secured, there is probation. Every effort 
will be made to convince the judge before 
he passes sentence what a good record the 
defendant has, what a _ model man he has 
been, he has a wife and six children and a 
poor old mother depending on him for sup- 
port, and if he is kind o’handsome like, wel] 
there are plenty of sympathetic ladies with 
more time on their hands than anything 
maybe they are maiden ladies—and they put 
forth a very earnest effort to get the fel- 
low off on _ probation. Occasionally these 
pleadings result in probation, and where does 
that leave the poor jeweler, why just where 
he was before the crime was committed, ex- 
cept he may_have recovered only a part of 
his merchandise or none at all. 
: And here again is where the Jewelers’ 
Security Alliance is on the job. Their rep- 
resentatives, Pinkerton’s, attend these trials 
and when the probation application is made 
they endeavor to present to the court a true 
record of the defendant so that the court 
has the opportunity to consider this also in 
making his decision, in other words, the 
alliance not only makes ceaseless efforts to 
apprehend the crooks, but follows him 
through until the trial has been concluded. 
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He closed with some advice to the 
jewelers as to what action to take to 
miminize thefts and burglaries. 
Questions brought out the statement 
from Mr. Meinbress that there is a 
gas protection now which seems to be 
efficient. Another protecticn consists of 
buttons put on the floor behind the 
counter and connecting with the barber’s 
or the grocer’s shop next door. These 
crooks are not so active in San Fran- 
cisco as in Los Angeles because it is 
more easy to get away, in the south. He 
alluded to the Murray Lang diamond 
robbery recently committed in San Fran- 
cisco and said that the same gang is 
operating all over the country. He 


urged increased membership in_ the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance. Only six 


per cent of Alliance members have been 
attacked by thugs who rob jewelers. 

At the afternoen session, Clarence L. 
Runyon of Huntington Park gave a 
snappy address on: “What 100 per cent 
cooperation can do for Jewelers.” Pres- 
ident Young, commenting on the address 
said that it contained some excellent 
ideas for a regional organization. 


W. H. Morrison of Berkeley made an 
address on: “Trading Up in the Watch 
Repair Department.” This address will 
be published in a later issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

The speakers’ program ended with a 
brief address by Godfrey Eacret on 
“Group Insurance.” 


The Resolutions 


The resolutions committee consisting 
of Godfrey Eacret, chairman, J. Jessop 
and A. N. Slavick, reported through its 
chairman in eight resolutions. Briefly, 
visiting jewelers thanked the golf com- 
mittee, the local wholesalers and the 
local jewelers for their hospitality of 
the true San Francisco type; National 
and State jewelry publications were 
thanked for their continued efforts to 
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anticipate for the trade new ideas, styles 
and helpful suggestions, also for their 
untiring defense of the trade when sub- 
jected to unjust criticism. 

The Association officers were thanked 
for their work and its results and spe- 
cial appreciation was expressed for 
President Julius A. Young during the 
past two years. 

It was resolved that the California 
Gold & Silversmiths’ Association con- 
tinue to use every possible effort to in- 
sure the passage of the Capper-Kelly 
price maintenance bill. 

The resolutions read: 

“RESOLVED that the California Gold & 
Silversmiths’ Association communicate 
with the California Bar Association and 
commend the efforts it has made to 
bring about revision of procedure, etc., 
in our Justice Courts to the end that 
justice may be quickly administered and 
we urge the continuance of its work 
along those lines. 

“RESOLVED that the California Gold 
& Silversmiths’ Association is in sym- 
pathy with and urges the enactment 
of more drastic laws dealing with rob- 
bers who carry a deadly weapon. That 
such robbers, if convicted, be subject to 
a mandatory sentence of several years 
for the first offence, and our executive 
committee is requested to cooperate 
with other organizations supporting this 
movement.” 

“RESOLVED that the California Gold & 
Silversmiths’ Association cause to be en- 
acted at Sacramento a simple law, con- 
cerning the disposal of uncalled-for re- 
pairs, similar to that now in: operation 
in New York.” 

The eighth resolution was to the effect 
that the executive committee he au- 
thorized to appoint regional directors to 
represent them in different .sections of 
the State. Their duties shall be to cal! 
meetings of all the jewelers in their 
section and use their best efforts to gain 
new members. 

The Jewelers’ Institute of America, as 
outlined by Mr. Doyle was indorsed and 
it was resolved to canvass the 800 jewel- 
ers of the State in the interests of the 
Institute. It was resolved to underwrite 
250 memberships in the Institute as an 
appreciation of Mr. Doyle’s efforts on 
behalf of the jewelry trade. 

The nominating committee reported 
and the following officers were unan- 
imously elected: President, Julius A. 
Young, Oakland; first vice-president, J. 
Herbert Hall, Pasadena; second vice- 
president, Earl L. Bothwell, San Jose; 
third vice-president, H. Preston Smith, 
Los Angeles. The secretary is M. A. 
Hirschman and the treasurer is again 
J. A. Sorensen. The executive committee 
elected includes J. Herbert Hall, E. 
Preston Smith, A. N. Slavick, C. L. 
Runyon, Edgar Wright, Armand Jessop, 
E. L. Bothwell, Carl J. Noack, J. G. 
Heermance and Godfrey Eacret. 

Before the meeting closed, another 
address was made by Mr. Doyle. He 
said that in his speech of the previous 
evening he had not intended to criticise 
the jewelry trade as it exists today. He 
might sometimes feel in a critical mood 
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in the evening, and sometimes did, but 
in the morning, after-a night’s rest and 
a good breakfast, the outlook always 
appeared good to him. 

Mr. Doyle spoke at some length of the 
effect of changing styles on various in- 
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dustries that cater to consumers of 
wearing apparel. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet which closed the 
convention took place on Saturday eve- 
ning in the Italian room of the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, and was well attended, ladies 
also being present. The entertainment 
committee consisted of M. A. Hirsch- 
man, James Sorensen and A. V. David- 
son. The last-named gentleman ar- 
ranged the vocal and entertainment pro- 
gram which was excellent and included 
the Neapolitan quartette, a humorous 
lecture by Prof. Herman Schnitzel, a 
famous radio entertainer, a comedian 
and an ensemble of dancing girls. This 
entertainment was enjoyed by the jewel- 
ers and their guests. 








When burglars smashed the window 
of F. N. Woodward’s jewelry store in 
Linden St., Geneva, N. Y., Thursday 
night, and escaped with a diamond ring 
valued at $200 and two $25 watches, 
he lost no time in capitalizing his mis- 
fortune. This afternoon a sign ap- 
peared in the jeweler’s window reading: 
Burglars got one diamond and_ two 
watches but I still have lots more. The 
jeweler’s enterprise caused much favor- 
able comment in his home town and 
obtained considerable publicity for him 
in western New York newspapers. A 
cobblestone, which was thrown through 
the window was found among the shat- 
tered glass on the sidewalk. The theft 
took place within a block of police head- 
quarters. The stolen diamond was over- 
looked when the jeweler put in his night 
display, as it had been his custom to 
put the precious gem in his safe before 
closing his store. 
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To Hold Annual Meeting 


Stockholders of New England Manufactur- 
ing Jewelers’ Association to Convene 
in Providence on Oct. 25 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 15.—The an- 
nual corporation meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New England Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ As- 
sociation will be held in the foyer, on 
the 15th floor, of the Providence-Bilt- 
more Hotel on Thursday evening, Oct. 
25, to which the attendance will be re- 
stricted to proprietors, partners and 
corporation officers of membership con- 
cerns. Dinner will be served promptly 
at 6.30 o’clock following which a brief 
business meeting will be held. 

The nominating committee consisting 
of Edwin H. Cummings, chairman, Law- 
rence E. Baer, George F. Sawyer, Ed- 
mund T. Sommer and Harry Wachen- 
heimer will present a list of nominations 
for three vice-presidents, a secretary 
and a treasurer each for a term of one 
year and eight directors each for a three- 
year term. A meeting of the entire 
directorate of 24 members will be held 
within 10 days at which time a presi- 
dent to serve one year will be chosen. 

Following the supper and business 
meeting, a brief word of welcome will be 
extended by the president, Archibald 
Silverman and then Felix H. Levy of 
New York city, will address the meeting 
on the important subject, “True Legal 
Aspects of Price Cutting and Kindred 
Evils.” Mr. Levy, at one time United 
States Assistant Attorney General, is 
a widely known and recognized authority 
on Federal anti-trust laws and kindred 
subjects, and is reputed to be an effec- 
tive and magnetic speaker. 

Prior to the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Sil- 
versmiths’ Association, the annual meet- 
ing with election of officers of the 
Jewelers’ Protective Association will be 
held in the assembly room of the New 
England Association on the second floor 
of the Providence-Biltmore Hotel. 
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Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 
Week Ending Oct. 13, 1928 


The U. S. Assay Office: reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold 











NIN & elec atc ea ie ae $1,267,352 07 
Gold bars paid depositors...... 64,877.46 
io io ei ar oo Stele eroenale ea $1,332,229.53 


Of this gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 
Date Exchange 


ES FO ois eras ene com: clan uneqectonaysanelateaiaig $836,758.59 
Ss 114,710.72 








Pekor’s, Inc., of Columbus and Macon, 
opened their La Grange, Ga., store re- 
cently in the Hutchinson-Mallory build- 
ing at 41 Court Square. This store is 
under the management of John W. 
Grant. 
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The Class Pin that Gets 
the Student Vote! 


‘‘Just what we wanted,’’ is the enthusiastic response 
when high school students see Dorst class pin designs. 
They have that smart distinction which fulfills ideals. 
They are high in quality, clever and interesting in 
design. 





High school students are impatient this time of year to 


Wain make their choice—don’t delay going after this profit- Kd 


able business. Order your assortment of Dorst Class 
Pins and Rings today on memo account. 


THE DORST COMPANY 


2100 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, O. 


























1928-29 Edition 


The 
Jewelers’ Circular 


BUYERS’ 
DIRECTORY 








The Biggest Value Ever Offered 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


New Thiel Alarm Watch 


At Astonishingly Low Price 
Neat, Reliable and Practical Pocket Watch 





An entirely new Traveling Alarm or Pocket Watch with radium 
enameled dials, no larger than the average size pocket watch. A 
Pocket Reminder or Bedroom Alarm, as well as a regular every-day 


watch. 
Write for Prices and Samples 


Stock carried in New York, also in Toronto, Canada Branch. e e 7 
mihi dna D0. Jewelers Publishing Corporation 
239 W. 39th St., New York 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Sole Distributor 
111-119 East 16th Street New York 
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Providence 


I. H. R. Ballou has transferred to 
Frederick A. Ballou, Jr., an undivided 
half interest in land and buildings on 
the southerly side of Oriole Ave. 

The Providence Brass & Aluminum 
Foundry Co., 219 Aborn St., is conducted 
by Arsen G. Avedisian, according to his 
statement filed at the city clerk’s office. 


The manufacturing jewelry business 
of Henry Williams & Son, 107 Friend- 
ship St., is owned and conducted by 
Walter E. Peck of this city and Joseph 
H. Semple of North Attleboro. 

Upon the petition of John Mueller ef 
al, Presiding Justice Willard B. Tanner 
in Superior Court last week entered a 
final decree for dissolution of the respon- 
dent corporation, the Mueller Metal Co. 


Charles H. Sweetland, for half a cen- 
tury a journeyman jeweler in the em- 
ploy of local concerns, with his wife 
celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary the past week at their home on 
Oldham St. 

At the annual meeting of the Provi- 
dence Exchange Club the past week at 
the Narragansett Hotel, Joseph P. 
Whitaker was elected first vice-president 
and Joseph H. Lancor, chairman of the 
board of control. 

Wanton T. Sherman, 78 Hudson St., 
a retired jewelry salesman, died at his 
’ home last week in his 82nd year. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter 
and a grandson. Burial was at the 
Island Cemetery, Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Major Graham have 
issued invitations for the wedding of 
their daughter, Miss Elizabeth Graham, 
to Frederick G. Pierce, the ceremony to 
take place Saturday, Oct. 27, at 4 o’clock 
at Trinity Church, Pawtucket. 

The case of Albert Lorsch & Co., Inc., 
against Paul C. Asprinion on disputed 
book account was heard before Judge 
Rueckert in civil session of Sixth Dis- 
trict Court last week and decision en- 
tered for the plaintiff for $62.70 and 
costs. 

The will of the late Theodore W. 
Foster, head of the manufacturing 
jewelry concern of Theodore W. Foster 
& Bro. Co., was proved before Judge 
George A. Stone in Municipal Court 
here on Friday and T. Clyde Foster ap- 
pointed executor. 

The Modern Loan Co. of Providence 
has filed notice at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State that its capital stock has 
been increased from $20,000 and 300 
shares of common stock without par 
value to $50,000 and 300 shares of com- 
mon stock without par. 

Esther’s Lacquering & Finishing Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated under the 
laws of Rhode Island with a capital 
stock consisting of 300 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value. The incorpo- 
rators are Carmen S. Felch, George W. 
Klein and Rudolph O’Larte. 

A three-day sales conference was 
held last week by the sales forces of the 
Hadley Co. at the offices at Dexter and 
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Hanover Sts., Art Hadley presiding. 


All phases of trade conditions and situa- 
tions for 1929 were considered and- in- 
structive lectures were given by E. St. 
Elmo on distribution of merchandise. _ 


Notwithstanding his avowed intention 
of retiring from all political activities, 
Alfred B. Lemon of the E. L. Logee Co., 
was drafted by the Republicans at the 
city convention last Saturday as its 
candidate for Mayor of Providence. He 
will, however, run upon his own plat- 
form guaranteeing to the city govern- 
ment political independence and freedom 
from interference from the State or- 
ganization. 

Edward F. Burns, an expert journey- 
man jeweler, died at his home, 38 Trask 
St., last Friday at the age of 76 years. 
He was born in Troy, N. Y., in 1852 
and came to this city with his parents 
when he was 18 months old. He at- 
tended the public schools and then 
learned the jewelers’ trade and worked 
at it until his retirement a few years 
ago. He is survived by his wife, three 
daughters and two sons. 


While patrolling on Empire St. at 
3.15 o’clock Monday morning, Patrolman 
Smith of the Central Precinct discovered 
a nine-inch hole in the window of the 
retail jewelry store of George Gerlach 
at 76 Empire St. The hole, evidently 
made by a glasscutter, was large enough 
to permit a hand to be thrust into the 
window where a lot of jewelry was on 
display. Mr. Gerlach was notified and 
made an inspection of his stock but 
was unable without a further inventory 
to determine whether anything had been 
taken or not. According to the police. 
the thief evidently was frightened away. 


Among the jewelry buyers reported in 
this city and vicinity during the past 
week were the following: Mr. Levy, 
Daniel Levy Co., New York city; Mr. 
Braster, Calhoun, Robbins Co., New 
York city; Mr. Figarsky, Philadelphia; 
Mr. Rubin, the Millar Novelty Co., 
Philadelphia; Mr. Fein of Abe Zable, 
Atlantic City; Mr. Goldberg, the Globe 
Jewelry Co., New York city; Mr. Rauer, 
A. I. Namm & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. Patterson and Mr. Watson of Robert 
Simpson, Ltd., Toronto; Mr. Bendheim, 
Bendheim Bros., New York city; Mr. 
Wilson, Bernard Hirsch Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Messrs. Oppenheimer and 
Smith, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; 
Mr. Lesser, Samstag & Hilder Bros., 
New York city; Mr. Gorenstein, the 
Congress Novelty & Jewelry Co., New 
York; Arthur Kaskill, D. Lisner & Co., 
Ine., New York city, and Miss Cooper, 
Gimbel Bros., New York city. 








Louis Hausmann, of Hausmann, Inc., 
New Orleans, La., and his wife, left 
Wednesday on the steamship Dixie for 
New York. Mr. Hausmann will visit 
his two daughters and attend to business 
matters for the firm. Together with 
Dave and Harry Miller, of Miller Bros., 
Canal St. jewelers, Mr. Hausmann at- 
tended the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ convention at Dallas. 
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Allentown 


The following manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives are calling on the trade in 
this locality: D. E. DeWeese, Spring- 
field Leather Products Co.; Norbert 
Cahn, Cahn & Kornbrodt, Inc.; Arthur 
B. Veit, B. & L. Veit, Inc.; A. R. Bolton, 
Elm Refining Co., Inc.; E. J. Scofield, 
F. P. Scofield & Co.; H. P. Lanz, R. 
Gsell & Co., Ine. 

Window Shopping Night was observed 
here on Thursday evening, and the event 
eclipsed anything of the kind held here- 
tofore. As in former years, the busi- 
ness section of the city appeared as a 
brilliant arcade with every window 
ablaze with lights and tastefully deco- 
rated.. Jewelers along Hamilton St. 
participated in this display, and their 
windows evidenced much care and pre- 
paration. 








Winston-Salem 





Roger M. Avery, for the past two 
years with A. Cohn Co., this city, but 
formerly of Columbia, S. C., will open a 
completely equipped shop for the repair 
and manufacture of jewelry. He will also 
do stone setting and engraving. 

With about ten of the sales ware- 
houses of the Winston-Salem tobacco 
market now open and the sales running 
the better part of a million pounds a day, 
considerable ready money is being turned 
loose, which is causing an improvement 
in business with the jewelers of the en- 
tire Piedmont section. 








Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta retail jewelers are laying in 
their stocks in anticipation of a good 
fall and Christmas season. Already a 
number of the larger jewelry firms have 
received their silverware for fall and 
are making preliminary showings, and 
it is expected that business will be brisk 
despite the presidential election. 

Maier & Berkele, well-known Peach- 
tree Arcade jewelers, recently held an 
informal silverware exposition in con- 
nection with the Southeastern Fair. 
The firm placed much of its new fall 
silverware on display, and invited the 
public to come in and see the new de- 
signs—an invitation that the public 
readily accepted—and it is expected that 
sales in silverware will be materially 
stimulated as a result. 








A short circuit in a small electric 
window sign is said to have caused a 
blaze which started one night recently 
in the display window of the store of 
the F. Levit Jewelry Co., 520 Main St., 
Houston, Tex. The damage done by the 
fire was only nominal and was quickly 
extinguished by the firemen. 
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Loose and mounted Diamonds— 
Watches—gold and gold-filled Jewelry 


—Watchmakers’ Supplies—Clocks— 
Pyralin. 


Bargains with a background! 


Every piece of this merchandise we are 
unloading is nationally known, and 
the authenticity of this offer is backed 
up by Cross & Beguelin’s sixty-five- 


year-old reputation. 


Here’s surety of merchandise and 
service, and here are bargains—double 
guarantee of satisfaction and profit 


for you. 


The reason for? We are liquidating. 
It amounts to the same thing as a wind- 


fall for your business! 


Make a visit to our offices and judge 


these values for yourself. 


Cross & Beguelin 


15 Maiden Lane New York 


or sale 














Rochester 


Word received at the Rochester store 
last week told of the arrival in Los An- 
geles of E. J. Scheer, head of the retail 
firm bearing his name at 259 Main St. E, 
Mr. Scheer is making a tour of the Pa- 
cific Coast after attending sessions of 
the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association convention at Dallas. In his 
absence, Russell Scheer, his son and 
partner, is in charge of affairs in Roches- 
ter. 

Window smashing thieves last week 
crashed a hole through the plate glass 
window at the retail store operated by 
F. N. Woodward, Linden St., Geneva, 
and made away with a diamond valued at 
$200 and two watches. The theft occurred 
between midnight and early morning, 
when the streets were deserted. The 
fact that a hotel employe less than a 
block away heard the crash and opened 
a window is believed to have frightened 
the thief away. No one was in the street, 
the hotel man reported. 


Cleveland 


E. V. Bloom, jeweler and optometrist 
of Ashtabula, has discontinued business 
and has left for Los Angeles, where 
he will make his permanent home. 

The White-Haines Optical Co., whole- 
saler, will open a branch office in Cleve- 
land this week and will be located on the 
sixth floor of the Union Trust building. 

Out-of-town jewelers in Cleveland last 
week included Clarence Reynolds of the 
Hibbard Jewelry Co., Akron; J. H. Hel- 
mer, Galion; L. W. Wyckoff, Chagrin 
Falls. 

An office has been opened on the fourth 
floor of the Hippodrome building by 
F. B. Morgan, who is successor to the 
Cleveland store of the Spencer Jewelry 
Co., formerly located on E. Ninth St. 
Mr. Morgan has been connected with the 
trade for the past 21 years. 

The annual fall dinner and meeting 
of the 24-Karat Club will take place on 
Oct. 26 in the French Room of the Hotel 
Winton. There will be no charge for 
the dinner to members of the club, but 
non-members will be charged $1.50. 
There is to be an out-of-town speaker 
and discussion on billboard advertising. 

Four youths are being held by police 
charged with robbery of the store of 
Max Tabak, 4173 E. 131st St. The 
quartet stole a car from Hamilton Ave. 
and E. 57th St. and drove to the jewelry 
store, where one smashed the window 
with a crank handle and others took 
several watches and other articles. 

















Jacob Weber, jeweler at Medina, N. Y., 
has purchased property in Lockport, 
N. Y., and when alterations are com- 
pleted will open a branch store at that 
place. It is understood that the Lock- 
port store may be ready for occupancy 
about Nov. 15, and when opened will 
be in charge of Leo LeBane. 
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William Lehrfeld, of Kastenhuber & 
Lehrfeld, refiners, 24 John St., returned 
from abroad last week. 

The Nassau Watch Co. has moved 
from 116 Nassau St., this city, to 1708 
Mermaid Ave., Brooklyn. 

H. Rick, dealer in watches, clocks, 
jewelry and antiques, has moved to new 
quarters at 709 Lexington Ave. 

I. Baschkopf has severed his connec- 
tion with A. Shapiro & Son, 48 W. 48th 
St., according to an announcement made 
several days ago. 

Jack Pusrin, representing Barnet 
Pusrin, 59 Chrystie St., left last week 
for a trip through Pennsylvania. Archie 
Pusrin is visiting the trade in Long 
Island and New Jersey. 

Morris S. Claar, of Claar Bros., dia- 
mond importers, 10 W. 47th St., returned 
from abroad Oct. 9 on the Paris after 
completing a successful purchasing trip 
to the diamond markets at Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam and Paris. 

Maxwell Kramer, eastern representa- 
tive for the A. Hirsch Co., Chicago, has 
returned to the East, after a nine weeks’ 
trip to the Middle West, in the interests 
of his firm, covering territory in New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania States. 
He reports an active and satisfactory 
business. Mr. Kramer expects to spend 
about two weeks in the East, before 
leaving on a three weeks’ trip to the 
near South. 

Samuel Bernard, 516 Fifth Ave., and 
head of the “Timeology Hikers,” an- 
nounces that there will be another walk 
for watchmakers and other members of 
the trade next Saturday, the objective 
of which will be Inwood Park. The 
Timeology group will meet at 2.30 p. m., 
at the 207th St. Subway Station, I. R. T. 
Broadway line. Last Saturday, the 
hikers walked to Hunters Island and 
those who participated had a most pleas- 
ant time. 

I. Thaller, retail jeweler, 146 Houston 
St., recently suffered the loss of his 
mother, Mrs. Ethel Thaller, who passed 
away on Sept. 29 at the Beth Moses 
Hospital. The funeral services were 
held the following day with burial in 
Mount Zion Cemetery, Maspeth, L. I. 
Mr. Thaller’s store was closed for one 
week. Mrs. Thaller was 84 years old 
at the time of her death. Deceased is 
survived by her husband, five daughters 
and two sons. 

A meeting of the Good and Welfare 
Committee of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade will be held Tuesday 
next, Oct. 23, at 3 p. m. at the rooms of 
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the Board, 22 W. 48th St. The principal 
subject to be taken up at this meeting 
is the report of the committee appointed 
sometime ago on the subject of nomen- 
clature of colored precious stones, whose 
report includes not only the standardi- 
zation of terms to be used on precious 
and semi-precious stones but on the 
various kinds of imitation stones as well. 

The executive committee of the Jewel- 
ers Security Alliance held its regular 
monthly meeting last Thursday at which 
the following were present: Harry C. 
Larter, president; Leo Wormser, vice- 
president; Bernard Karsch, treasurer; 
James H. Noyes, secretary, and Alpheus 
L. Brown, Henry Abbott, H. H. Dilling- 
ham, Prentice Luckey, Frank T. Sloan 
and Nathan J. Stern. During the meet- 
ing, two new members were admitted 
into Class B and three Class A members 
were transferred to Class B. Four 
rewards were ordered paid. 
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Within the last week a number of con- 
cerns associated with the jewelry indus- 
try in this city were granted charters of 
incorporation at Albany, N. Y. Listed 
among these firms were Hyman & Sas- 
lav, capitalized with 300,000 shares of 
preferred stock and 20 shares common 
stock; M. Klass & Sons, capitalized for 
$75,000; Yeblon & Mahler, with a capital 
of 50,000 shares of preferred stock and 
20 shares of common stock; M. Weiss- 
man, with a capital of $10,000; the 
American Style Novelty Co., capitalized 
for $10,000, and Hans Brassler, capital- 
ized with 500 shares of common stock. 

In a ruling made last week by the 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., the assessment of duty against 
jewels and personal effects of Mme. 
Ganna Walska, imposed by the Collector 
of Port when the opera star arrived in 
this country several weeks ago, has been 
upheld. Her belongings are estimated to 
be worth about $2,500,000. While the 
action of the Treasury Department sup- 
ports the Collector of Customs of this 
port, Mme. Walska can still appeal to 
the United States Customs Court in New 
York and then to the Supreme Court of 
the United States if she cares to take 
this procedure. Mme. Walska insisted 
that her alien status gives her immunity 
from paying such duty. 

According to an announcement in the 
New York Times, Oct. 11, marked im- 
provement in the demand for fine silver 
for dining room use, which is reflected 
here in numerous sales of dinner ser- 
vices ranging from $10,000 to $15,000, is 
a feature of the current business in the 
Maiden Lane district. Another outstand- 
ing thing is the business being done in 
expensive fitted bags, for both men and 
women. With silver fittings these range 
in price from $100 to $400, while in solid 
gold the fittings and bag run from $1,500 
to $2,500. One of the most unusual sales 
made in some time is that of a dozen 
each of three types of solid yellow gold 
water goblets set off with decorations of 
white gold. These cost, per dozen, from 
$2,000 to $5,000. 

Bernard Landau, 527 Fifth Ave., re- 
turned several days ago on the Maure- 
tania after a two months’ purchasing 
trip abroad. 

H. J. Homrich, jeweler, Huntington, 
W. Va., is in New York doing his fall 
buying and while here is making his 
headquarters at the Hotel McAlpin. 

Julian Farber, formerly of the firm 
of Farber-Kraysler & Co., is now per- 








(Continued on page 89) 
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a AT! H 1AM Over One Hundred Years the Jewelers’ Bank 


HEN A Bank’s Best Friend 
Is a Satisfied Customer 


Hundreds of Jewelry Merchants opened their first bank 
account here and are among our best friends today. 
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TRUstComPANY : We Welwme New Busines 
— Main Office—149 Broadway 


Branches—Battery to the Bronx 





Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over 








Pe ape ol Resources Over a Quarter of a Billion Dollars 
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THE STATE BANK 


7 3 AND TRUST COMPANY 


SALMON P. CHASE, Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN b 376 Gr an d St. 


Permanent Trust Service NEW YORK 
Always on duty 
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That National Bankshave *& Through our Trust De- H. C. RICHARD, President 





complete trust powers is partment, we serve in- 
not generally understood. dividuals as trustee, ex- ' 
The Federal Reserve Act ecutor, administrator, 


S guardian. We serve cor- 
- — ny “Se _ porations as registrar and 
ables National banks to transfer agent of stocks 


exercise full fiduciary and as trustee for bond 


powers. @ issues. | J ewele rs 
Large capital resources and a perpetual charter K 
and 


make for stability and permanence. 
THE # . 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK } | Diamond Merchants 
of the City of New York | 
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manently located at 15 W. 47th St., 
where he is dealing in diamond mounted 
novelties and precious stones, 

The firm heretofore known as David- 
son & Schwab, Inc., 58 W. 40th St., will 
be conducted in the future under the 
style of the Dewitt A. Davidson Co., Inc., 
at the same address. 

W. T. Vogler, of W. T. Vogler & Son, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Mrs. Vogler 
are stopping at the McAlpin Hotel. They 
are in New York on a short trip and are 
among the fortunate ones to spend the 
day at Lakehurst, N. J., to observe the 
landing of the Graf Zeppelin last Mon- 
day. 

The Merchants Association of Greater 
New York has just issued its year book 
for 1928. This book contains the names 
of 6302 individuals, firms and corpo- 
rations affiliated with the association, 
classified according to trades, industries 
and professions. A review of this book 
indicates that the concerns making and 
handling jewelry and kindred lines are 
listed among the 12 divisions having 
the largest membership in the industry. 
This particular division embraces 171 
members and takes in firms dealing in 
and manufacturing, silverware, plated- 
ware, etc., jewelry and precious stones, 
jewelers’ supplies and tools, watches and 
watcheases, clocks, bronzes, etc., optical 
goods, opticians, scientific meteorological 
and mathematical instruments and bul- 
lion dealers. 

Charged with smashing a window in 
the jewelry store of Joseph Hoffman, 
1746 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, a man was 
arrested last Friday by Patrolmen 
Murphy and Fisher of the Brownsville 
Station. According to the police, he was 
standing in front of a Turkish bath on 
Christopher St., Brooklyn, acting in a 
suspicious manner. At the police sta- 
tion, it is claimed, the loot taken from 
the Hoffman jewelry store was found on 
the prisoner. This loot included a num- 
ber of diamond rings, watches and 
chains. After being arraigned on a 
charge of burglary before Magistrate 
Rayfield in the New Jersey Ave. court, 
he was held without bail to await the 
action of the grand jury. According to 
the police, the man’s record showed a 
suspended sentence had been given the 
prisoner on a charge of petit larceny. 

Owing to the numerous letters of con- 
dolence and the many beautiful floral 
offerings as well as the presence of so 
many of his friends and associates at 
Sheuer’s Funeral Chapel, 1893 Amster- 
dam Ave., on Tuesday, Oct.. 2, at the 
funeral services of Mrs. Fannie Landau, 
wife of A. Landau, heed of A. Landau 
& Son, Inc., president of the Bronx Re- 
tail Jewelers Association, and chairman 
of the Executive Board of the New York 
Retail Jewelers Association, it has been 
impossible for Mr. Landau to acknowl- 
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edge all of these expressions of sym- 
pathy. For this reason, Mr. Landau is 
taking this means of conveying his sin- 
cere appreciation to his many friends 
who have been so thoughtful in his time 
of bereavement. Mrs. Landau, as stated 
in these columns several weeks ago, was 
the victim of a “hit-and-run” automobile 
driver, who, after knocking her down, 
escaped. Mrs. Landau was rushed to a 
hospital where she died several hours 
later. Following the funeral services, 
the body was interred in Elmont Maimo- 
nides Cemetery, Elmont, L. I. Many of 
her friends and relatives were in attend- 
ance at the funeral. 

When the Graf Zeppelin landed at 
Lakehurst, after its hazardous voyage 
from Germany to New York, J. P. V. 
Heinmuller, vice-president of the A. 





New 
- Telephone Number 


The telephone number of 
the main office of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR is 
now 


Penn 4291 


The down town office for- 
merly at 11 John Street has 
been closed. 








Wittnauer Co., was among the first to 
greet the passengers and the crew. He 
had prearranged a meeting with Hugo 
Eckener, commander of the air liner, 
and when the latter stepped out of his 
cabin, Mr. Heinmuller presented him 
with a Longines watch, in the presence 
of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
William P. McCracken, C. L. Von Kiep, 
Chargé d’Affaires at the German Em- 
bassy and Lieut. Comm. Pierce of the 
Lakehurst Air Field. Commander 
Eckener appeared pleased with his beau- 
tiful gift, the first one to be bestowed 
upon him after his epoch making 
achievement, and he gratefully acknowl- 
edged the thoughtful courtesy that had 
prompted it. Longines timepieces and 
instruments were well represented on 
board of the Graf Zeppelin, the ship 
having been built at Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, located at the border of 
Switzerland, only a short distance from 
the Longines factory. The air liner 
carried a large quantity of merchandise, 
including jewelry, artificial. flowers, 
gloves, hats, novelties, etc., consigned to 
stores in cities all over America and 
among which were letters and various 
shipments directed to the Wittnauer 
concern. , 
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Get Suspended Sentences 





Court Shows Leniency to Trio for Help 
Rendered in Convicting Two Jewelry 
Store Bandits 


Three of the bandits who were 
arrested shortly after the hold-up and 
robbery of the jewelry store of Shafran 
& Feffer, 37 Clinton St., New York, 
were brought before Judge Rosalsky on 
Wednesday, Oct. 10, and given sus- 
pended sentences. These three defend- 
ants included Mildred Bender, the 
woman, who acted as the scout for the 
bandit gang; Samuel Monastersky, the 
driver of the automobile in which the 
crooks escaped, and John Farber, one of 
the men who “stuck up” Mr. Shafran. 

They all admitted their part in the 
hold-up which occurred on March 6 of 
this year, at which time jewelry worth 
several thousands of dollars was taken. 
The girl had previously been given a 
sentence of from five to 10 years but 
because of the help which she and her 
other codefendants gave to the police 
in convicting Murray Fershing and 
Sidney Weiss, the court suspended sen- 
tence. The latter two defendants were 
prosecuted by Assistant District At- 
torney Charles Garrison, who also rec- 
ommended leniency for the girl and her 
two companions. 

Fershing, as previously recorded in 
these columns, was found guilty of rob- 
bery and sentenced last August by 
Judge Donnellan to serve 20 years in 
Sing Sing Prison. Weiss who was 
acquitted on a charge of robbery was 
later convicted for receiving stolen 
goods, and is now being held on a bill 
of information that he is a fourth of- 
fender. Assistant District Attorney 
Garrison will, in the near future, 
present this case and if it is found 
that Weiss is a fourth offender, he 
must necessarily be sentenced to life 
imprisonment under the Baumes Laws. 


An Algerian Goldsmith’s Shop 


Fw Englishman and a companion who 
were traveling in Algeria, paid a 
visit to Bou-saada, a town of upward of 
7000 inhabitants. The people were Mo- 
hammedans, excepting a few hundred 
Jews who were the chief merchants. 
While there they sought to see what was 
going on in the business district and 
went into a goldsmith’s shop where they 
sat down and partook of Arab tea. It 
was not much of a shop and its interior 
was whitewashed in lieu of being 
painted. The artificer sat on the floor 
near a tiny furnace and a tiny anvil 
with tools scattered around him. Not 
far from where he sat was a heavily 
padlocked box in which he kept his gold. 

Decorations of all kinds are made to 
order, none being manufactured for 
prospective customers. Among the 
women, he never saw during their so- 
journ in Algeria, any trinkets of Euro- 
pean origin or design. Their jewelry 
was always the heavy, hand-wrought 
native type from the bazars of various 
cities. —L. C. B. 
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Philadelphia 





Harry F. Gross, of 4945 N. Franklin 
St., has registered under the trading 
act as the G & G Jewelry Co., with an 
office in the Denckla building at 11th 
and Market Sts. 

Directors of the Sansom Street Busi- 
ness Men’s Association have approved 
the plan for the proposed credit bureau 
of the association and it will be put into 
effect within a short time. It is designed 
to aid, not only members of the associa- 
tion, but other wholesale and manufac- 
turing jewelers of the city as well. 

As another step in its program of 
being of aid in every way possible to 
the jewelry industry, the officers of the 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion have been conducting a survey on 
the necessity for a standard size of price 
list pages. Many complaints have been 
heard from jobbers, traveling salesmen 
and retailers that these pages, contain- 
ing new lists or revisions, are of all 
sizes and shapes, making them very in- 
convenient to place in books already pre- 
pared. Some of these pages are of 
poster size, while others are small and 
in some instances they are not of uni- 
form shape. It is announced at the 
executive offices of the association here 
that the survey thus far discloses that 
a page, 6 by 9% inches is favored as a 
standard size by a majority of those 
who have sent in replies. When the sur- 
vey is completed, members will be asked 
to urge manufacturers to agree on a 
uniform size for such price list pages 
and another little irritation in the trade 
will have been removed through the 
work of the association. 

One of the spectacular exhibits at the 
exposition in the Commercial Museum 
here in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, was a demonstration of a 
certain metal alloy, capable of with- 
standing intense heat. In an electric fur- 
nace the “works” of a grandfather’s clock 
was installed and its mechanism was 
shown working steadily with the metal 
at a temperature of 1700 degrees, al- 
though the metal was white hot. The 
dial, about a foot in diameter, was on 
the outside of the furnace and both 
hands ticked off the correct time as 
checked by another clock on an adjoining 
table. The demonstration attracted much 
attention and a number of jewelers were 
attracted to the show by articles in the 
daily newspapers here concerning the 
clock. Insulation permitted curious per- 
sons to touch the dial, which was perfect- 
ly cool although only an inch or two 
away from the intense heat. It was 
stated the heat could be pushed up to 
2000 degrees Fahrenheit. Another ex- 
hibit that interested jewelers was a twist 
drill eight inches thick while in an ad- 
joining cabinet was one used by jewel- 
ers and of the thickness of a human hair. 

Extensive alterations and renovations 
have added another handsome wholesale 
jewelry store to Sansom St., which from 
its run-down and bedraggled condition 
of a dozen years ago, now has become 
one of the finest business thoroughfares 
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in the city so far as the jewelry district 
is concerned. The firm of M. Rosnov 
& Sons, located for many years at 719 
Sansom St., has completely rebuilt and 
remodelled its three-story building, so 
that it is to all intents a new structure. 
Extensions in the rear have extended it 
practically to Iona St, on the north, 
while a handsome new front of marble 
brick brightens the Sansom St. front. 
The store interior has been completely 
changed from the previous arrangement, 
and presents more the appearance of an 
art gallery than a prosaic wholesale es- 
tablishment. The prevailing color scheme 
is walnut and green, which is carried 
out even on the front. The store has 
a wide sweep, the show cases being ar- 
ranged not to interfere with the roomy 
atmosphere. The lighting effects are 
modernistic in tone but this is not over- 
done. There are 17 ceiling globes of 
translucent glass and_ several wall 
brackets, two of the latter adding a dis- 
tinctive tone to the front of the build- 
ing. At the right, just inside the en- 
trance, is the diamond room, while the 
offices of the firm aré at the rear of 
the store. All the stock on display is 
new, all held previously having been 
disposed of before the opening of the 
new store at which the members of the 
firm received many compliments on the 
handsome arrangements. The show 
cases are of the newest type and are in 
walnut and green, the stock on display 
conforming as much as possible to those 
tones. Even the wrapping paper and 
twine are in harmony with the store 
colors. Mandel Rosnov, a veteran of the 
jewelry trade in this city, is head of the 
firm; other members being his two sons, 
Marcus and Solomon, the latter better 
known as “Babe.” 








Boston 


A dinner meeting of the Jewelers’ 
Guild was held at the home of Frank 
G. Hale, 58 W. Cedar St., Oct. 11. An 
address was given by Grant Code. 

The building occupied by Charles W. 
Foss, 120 Tremont St., is being re- 
modelled for a department store so that 
Mr. Foss is compelled to seek new quar- 
ters. The Foss business has been lo- 
cated at 120 Tremont St. for many 
years. 

Addison Bros. of Chelsea have exe- 
cuted an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors to Maurice Tobey, attorney, 
40 Court St. The liabilities are $5,000, 
assets $2,000. An inventory is now be- 
ing made. Charles D. and Thomas A. 
Addison have been in business many 
years, the establishment being more than 
50 years old. It was one of the best 
known in greater Boston, and the Addi- 
son brothers were also particularly well 
acquainted in this city. 

Thomas A. Callahan, Sudan _ St., 
Dorchester, was given two sentences of 
four and a half to five years at State 
prison Oct. 11 following pleas of guilty 
to charges of stealing a jewelry sales- 
man’s bag containing $25,000 worth of 
watches and a trunk containirg prop- 
erty valued at $1,000. The trunk was 
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stolen from a truck near the North Sta- 
tion and the bag on Newbury St., near 
the uptown store of Bigelow, Kennard 
& Co., Inc. Callahan was arrested at 
his home. 

Search continues for the two men who 
stole a sample case containing diamonds 
valued at $50,000 from the Avery cafe- 
teria last week. The diamonds belonged 
to the firm of Powers & Mayer, 58 W. 
40th St., New York, and were in a case 
carried by Philip Schuyler, a salesman 
for the New York firm. He was seated 
in the cafeteria, and while eating had 
placed his sample case on the floor be- 
side him. Two men sidled up to the 
table while he was paying for his meal, 
grabbed the case, and ran from the 
building. Schuyler gave chase after one 
of the men but failed to get him. 

From June, 1926, to September, 1928, 
a “Going Out of Business” sale was con- 
ducted at 118 Tremont St., under the 
name of “Hall & Edwards.” Since March 
21, 1928, Clair & Co. have been con- 
ducting a similar sale by auction. Fol- 
lowing police investigation at the in- 
stigation of the Boston Better Business 
Bureau, Harry Rosenfeld, who held the 
jewelry auction license for the Hall & 
Edwards concern, was found guilty of 
violation of the auction laws and fined 
$50. The business was taken over by 
Harry Clair, one of the auctioneers. The 
Bureau has proceeded against Clair. 


Pittsburgh 


Announcement is made by Biggard & 
Co., Clark building, that the company 
is enforcing a new policy of selling only 
at wholesale. This concern has been in 
business for many years and when an 
exodus of jewelers began in the spring 
to the new Clark building, the firm 
took up quarters there along with a 
large number of other jewelry houses. 

Much regret was expressed by mem- 
bers of the trade because of the death 
of Frank B. Patton at his home in this 
city Wednesday, Oct. 10. Mr. Patton, 
who was a former president of the Na- 
tional Dry Goods Association and vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Dry Goods 
Co. when that concern liquidated and 
which conducted an extensive wholesale 
jewelry business, was 62 years old and 
had been ill but a short time. He leaves 
his widow and one son and one daugh- 
ter. The funeral took place Friday 
afternoon. The deceased was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


Lancaster 


Robert Waddell, of the Hamilton 
Watch Co., was named chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Welfare Fed- 
eration at its recent meeting. 

The following students enrolled in the 
Bowman Technical School the past 
week: Joseph Pertman, Carnegie, Pa., 
and Henry C. Crouch, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jesse Wadhams, of Dover, N. J., was 
presented with the tennis trophy for 
winning the singles championship of the 
school the past season. 
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Opportunity Plus! 


This Unique and Beautiful Display Fixture 
Absolutely FREE 


With Only One Dozen of Our Famous “Quaker Shaker Sets” 


12 Ultra-Moderne Eye Compelling Designs as_ illustrated — NEW IMPROVED TOPS 


Each pair encased in its own Luxurious Display Case. 








DEAL No. 500 


List Price, $§()-00 Subject to Keystone Discount 


Resale prices of “Quaker Shakers” in above assortment are from $1.50 to $5.50 per set—in an 
unusually good range of Sizes. These Styles and Prices will insure a handsome profit. 


Opportunity Knocks ... Are You Listening? Then... 


Order Thru Your Wholesaler Today 


SPECIAL NOTATION—We will be pleased to ship direct to dealer if name of the whole- 
saler to bill thru is included in request—not otherwise! 


QUAKER SILVER COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
New York Office, 320 Fifth Ave. 
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Chicago Ne otes 


Gus Weinfeld, of the Block-Weinfeld 
Co., left Sunday for his Wisconsin terri- 
tory and will be away for many weeks. 

Richard Wormser, importer of pearls, 
New York City, called on his many 
friends in Chicago during the past week, 
and is now on his way back home. 

Al Pretzfelder, of Bayer, Pretzfelder 
& Mills, Inc., New York, spent the past 
week here visiting with the trade and 
calling on many of his old friends. 

Ben Teitelman, Chicago manager of 
Henry Rufeisen, Inc., left on Sunday 
night for the Northwest and will be 
away for several weeks. 

Gus Basthein, of Henry Wilkens & 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., installment jewel- 
ers, spent the past week in Chicago com- 
bining business with pleasure. 

H. J. Hagan, of the Stein & Ellbogen 
Co., has returned from his Wisconsin ter- 
ritory and after replenishing his stock 
will leave on another extended trip. 

Edwin V. Hutton, of Davidson & 
Schwab, New York, returned to the East 
last week after calling on his many 
friends in Chicago and through the 
middle western territory. 

John Cummings, jewelry buyer for 
The Boston Store, returned to Chicago 
last week after spending several weeks 
in New York and the East looking over 
new fall goods. 

Gene Abbott, representing Wachen- 
heimer Bros., and the Rosenheim Co., 
both of Providence, R. I., called on his 
Chicago trade last week on his way to 
the Middle West. 

A. B. Tuthill, of Julius Raunheim, 
Inc., New York, left for New York last 
week after spending several weeks in 
Chicago and the Middle West calling on 
his accounts. 

A. F. Reichman, of 
diamond importers, of New York, 
this week for home, after spending the 
past_week here visiting with Fred Mayer, 
their local manager. 

Louis A. Blumenfeld, diamond broker, 
who for several years was located on the 
13th floor of the Columbus Memorial 
building, removed his offices last Satur- 
day to Suite 1002 of the same building. 

Albert Kahn, of L. & M. Kahn & Co., 
New York diamond importers, returned 
to the East last week after spending 
some time in Chicago visiting with Earl 
Stamm, their local manager, and calling 
on the trade. 

Howard Rowbotham, manufacturers’ 


Reichman Bros., 


left — 
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representative, with offices on _ the 
eighth floor of the Pittsfield building. 
is making a business trip through the 
Northwest, and will be away for sev- 
eral weeks. 

John S. Braude, of John S. Braude, 
Inc., diamond importer, New York, re- 
turned to his home last Saturday after 
spending several weeks in Chicago call- 
ing on the trade and visiting with his 
brothers. 

George A. Brock and George A. Brock, 
Jr., of Brock & Co., retail jewelers at Los 
Angeles, Cal., called on many of their 
friends while in Chicago last week. They 
are on their way east to look over fall 
lines. 

Ralph Lewis, Chicago and western rep- 
resentative of S. C. Powell & Co., and 
Henry Rich, member of the firm, arrived 
in this city last week and will remain 
here for a few weeks calling on the 
wholesale trade and renewing old ac- 
quaintances. 

Paul Samuels, manager of the Chicago 
office of Katz & Ogush, has just com- 
pleted an extended business trip through 
the West as far as the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Samuels reports a good business from 
this territory and is very optimistic for 
holiday business. 

Earl Dye recently purchased the re- 
tail jewelry business of B. G. Burg- 
bacher, 2973 Archer Ave. Mr. Dye is a 
watchmaker by trade and for the past 
six years was connected with the J. 
Dellafield Co., Ine., this city. This is 
Mr. Dye’s first venture into business for 
himself. 

Fred G. Perry, factory superintendent 
of the George H. Fuller & Son Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., left Chicago last 
Thursday after spending 10 days here 
visiting. Mr. Perry left for their New 
York office where he will spend about a 
week with “Billy” Little, their manager 
there. 

Wm. Schumann, of Leubusher-Schu- 
mann & Co., returned last week from the 
South, where he spent the past six weeks 
visiting with his retail jewelry friends. 
Ed. Gerken, of the same concern, left 
Sunday night for his Michigan territory 
and part of Indiana, where he will call on 
the retail trade for three weeks. 

Charles Iverson, of the Boyden, Minth 
Co., Chicago, received the congratula- 
tions of his many friends in the trade 
here last week when he announced that 
he had taken unto himself a bride. The 
event took place on Saturday, Oct. 13, 
and immediately following the reception, 
the couple left for Zion City, Ill., and a 
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motor tour through Wisconsin to The 
Dells. 

Stanley Willson, of Bohm-Willson, 
Denver, Colo., stopped off in this city 
last week on his way home from the 
eastern markets. Mr. Willson called on 
the manufacturers and wholesalers in 
Chicago on his way to the East. While 
on this buying trip he purchased new 
goods and ordered fixtures for the new’ 
store they are opening in that city. 

Charles H. Fuller, of the George H. 
Fuller & Son Co., Pawtucket, R. I., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Fuller and Mrs. 
James Blake, left on Saturday to motor 
home, after spending about two weeks 
in Chicago visiting with the members of 
the local offices. Mr. Fuller makes this 
trip each spring and fall and always 
travels by motor. 

The “Peddlers and Buyers of the 
Jewelry Trade” held their final golf out- 
ing of the year last Wednesday at the 
Idlewile Country Club. This time they 
were limited to two foursomes, and 
Frank Moran was the lucky winner of 
the traveling set, the only prize awarded. 
The contestants arrived in time for lunch, 
after which they teed off. After the 19th 
hole they were ready for the appetizing 
dinner served at the club. 

Albert Scherer announced last week 
that he had leased Suite 1426, Pittsfield 
building, and had opened a watch and 
clock repair shop to the trade. Mr. 
Scherer will specialize on mantel, chime 
and hall clocks. For many years Mr. 
Scherer was in the retail jewelry busi- 
ness for himself on Lincoln Ave., and 
three months ago sold this business and 
took a complete rest. Prior to his en- 
gaging in the retail business, he was 
connected with Marshall Field & Co., 
and repaired nothing but fine clocks. 

A special meeting was called last Fri- 
day noon by members of the Chicago 
Credit Jewelers’ Association to gather 
at the Palmer House for a luncheon 
meeting with J. Frank Newman, secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Credit Jewelers. This meeting was 
called to discuss plans for their annual 
convention to be held at West Baden, 
on March 25-26-27. Charles Baumrucker, 
president of the Chicago Credit Jewel- 
ers’ Association and member of the firm 
of Jones & Baumrucker Co., was se- 
lected chairman of the entertainment 
committee. Mr. Baumrucker announced 
that the balance of the entertainment 
committee would be selected at their 
next meeting, Nov. 5, at the Palmer 
House. Exhibit space at the annual 
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convention will be well arranged and 
contracts are now being made for the 
space. 

Fred Kline, sales manager for the 
Juergens & Andersen Co., returned from 
a short business trip to the Twin Cities. 

George D. Davidson, of the George D. 
Davidson Co., Los Angeles, Cal., spent a 
few days of the past week in Chicago vis- 
iting with members of the trade on his 
way home from the East, where he spent 
several weeks attending to personal busi- 
ness and looking over fall lines. 

Ernest Block, manufacturers’ represen- 
tative, with offices at room 1104, Hey- 
worth building, returned to Chicago last 
Thursday accompanied by Mrs. Block. 
Mr. Block spent about two weeks in New 
York and the East. 

George Hale, wholesale dealer of mate- 
rials and findings, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., and Mrs. Hale, motored to 
Chicago last week to spend a few days 
here visiting and enjoying a complete 
rest. This is the first pleasure trip Mr. 
Hale has taken since he entered into 
business for himself. 

Ira D. Perry, Jr., under life sentence 
for the murder of William H. Schaller, 
of this city, won consideration of his plea 
for parole before the state board of par- 
dons and paroles at Springfield this 
week. Following a hearing filled with 
verbal clashes, the board took his case 
under advisement. A recommendation 
in behalf of Edward F. Cronk, a val of 
Perry, who is serving a twenty-year 
term for the same offense, has already 
been made to the board. Perry killed 
Schaller in cold blood, when they en- 
tered the jewelry store of William F. 
Lehmann, 3357 North Ave., and he was 
also implicated in the killing of Paul 
Loberg, a Logan Square jeweler. Mem- 
bers of the jewelry trade put up a strong 
fight to prevent his release and in case 
of a pardon, other charges will be in- 
stituted against him immediately. 








It is possible that the Ex-Caliph 
Abdul Medjid will attempt to stop the 
sale of jewels amounting to about $250,- 
000,000 by notifying all prospective pur- 
chasers that he considers them stolen 
property. Abdul Medjid is the last 
head of the Osman dynasty and was 
expelled from Turkey in 1924. At that 
time, one of the most famous jewelry 
collections in the world, second only to 
the Russian Romanoff collection, and in- 
cluding the golden peacock throne with 
its thousands of pearls, was taken over 
by Mustapha Kemal. The latter has de- 
creed that the entire collection must be 
sold in order to raise money for a Turk- 
ish national bank. A short time before 
his expulsion, Abdul Medjid had been 
appointed caliph at the instigation of 
Kemal, which title, however, did not 
give him the rights of the Sultan Meh- 
med VI, who fled from the country in 
1922. Under the old law, Abdul Medjid 
is thus heir to the throne and to the 
jewels. Mustapha Kemal believes that 
the amount realized from the sale of 
these jewels would make a nice nest 
egg for the Turkish national bank. 
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Illinois Notes 


Chris Danielson, Springfield jeweler, 
who has been in the hospital for some 
time, has completely recovered. 

The jewelry business of the late 
Albert Brown, Lincoln, is being con- 
ducted by Mrs. Brown and her daughter. 

Carl Mouch, Champaign, who recently 
underwent an operation at the hospital, 
is recovering nicely and is expected to 
return to his home soon. 

Edward Bakken has sold his store at 
330 Fulton St., Peoria, and opened a new 
jewelry shop in the Clarke department 
store, 10 S. Adams St., Peoria. 

Russell Herget and A. G. Willman 
associated in business at 228 Main St., 
Peoria, have dissolved partnership and 
Mr. Herget has opened a store at 114 
N. Madison St. Mr. Willman has 
started in business for himself at 103 
S. Adams St. 

W. M. Sutton and wife of Springfield 
were the victims of three hold-up men 
as they were returning to their home 
about nine o’clock one evening recently. 
They had reached their garage and Mrs. 
Sutton, alighting to open the garage 
door was confronted by one of the hold- 
up men while two others covered Mr. 
Sutton with their revolvers. A diamond 
tie pin, diamond rings and Mrs. Sutton’s 
diamond earrings, representing a loss 
of more than 13 carats in diamonds were 
taken. The bandits escaped and left 
no clue as to their identity. 











Cincinnati 


Miss Louise Annette Lange, daughter 
of Louis Lange of A. G. Schwab & Sons 
will be married to Fred H. Roth, shoe 
manufacturer, Dec. 5. The ceremony 
will be held at the Plum St. Temple and 
will be followed with a wedding supper 
at the Sinton Hotel. The couple are 
scheduled to sail from New York, Dec. 
8, on the Ile de France for a honeymoon 
in Europe. The bride-to-be is a grand- 
daughter of A. G. Schwab. 

The age-old envelope “racket” was 
worked on the jewelry firm of Heileman 
& Roth, manufacturers in the Murdock 
Block, 120 Opera Place, last week, for a 
loss of $554. Two men of medium 
height and of middle age walked into 
the place and asked to look at diamonds. 
They scrutinized a number of them but 
failed to make a purchase. After they 
had taken their departure it was dis- 
covered that two envelopes were missing 
from the company’s portfolio. The en- 
velopes contained 16 small stones. 

The Greenwald Jewelry Co. is again 
established in its former location, the 
Strand Theater building on Walnut 
near Sixth St. but under more modern 
conditions. M. J. Greenwald built an 
entirely new front for the store by in- 
stalling marble bases beneath the two 
display windows and putting travertine 
above the heavy plate glass in the win- 
dows. He also put in walnut cases 
which replaced the former fixtures and 
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added more powerful lights to brighten 
the establishment at night. 

There will be a meeting of the credit- 
ors of the Six Michaelson Bros., bank- 
rupts, in the office of Charles T. Greve, 
referee in bankruptcy, No. 305 Carew 
building, on Friday, Oct 19, at 9:45 
a. m., for the purpose of distribution, 
declaration of dividend, allowance of 
costs, fees and expenses and for the 
disposition of any and all matters ready 
for consideration at that time, including 
the following applications for compensa- 
tion: Trustee, on account of commis- 
sions, $70; attorney for bankrupt, $100, 
and attorney for trustee, $250. 

Victor Gebhardt of Gebhardt Bros. 
is one of the three leaders in the bowl- 
ing contest for high score at the Cin- 
cinnati Club. The manufacturing jewel- 
er is running a good third with a total 
of 241. The leader has 248. Prizes will 
be awarded for the highest single scores 
during October. J. Harvey Phillips, 
vice-president of the Richter & Phillips 
Co. was named a member of a committee 
of seven which will select 10 candidates 
for the annual election of the Cincinnati 
Club. The election will be held Nov. 15 
and five men will be selected out of a 
field of 10 candidates. 








Evansville 


TRADE CONDITIONS 





Trade with the retail jewelers of Evans- 
ville and other southern Indiana towns, has 
been fairly good during. the past week and 
most of the dealers feel that business is 
going to continue good for the balance of the 
present year. Collections have improved and 
zeneral business conditions are on the mend. 
Reports from many of the towns in the rural 
communities are more encouraging than they 
have been for some time past. In Evansville 
the various manufacturing plants are being 
operated on good time and the number of 
unemployed people is much smaller than a 
month or tow ago. 


Charles Hebner, well known retail! 
jeweler at Boonville, Ind., who was a 
recent visitor in Evansville, reported 
that the trade conditions in his city are 
gradually getting better. 

Local dealers in glassware say that 
their trade has been very good during 
the past week and they are looking for 
it to continue quite satisfactory the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Charles F. Artes, of C. F. Artes, Inc., 
327 Main St., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Indianapolis. Mr. Artes is 
of the opinion that fall trade will be as 
good, if not better than it was during 
the closing part of last year. 

J. M. Boner, retail jeweler, 225 Main 
St., this city, has been taking a hand in 
arranging several local Democratic 
meetings this campaign. Mr. Boner, 
while unsuccessful in the primaries of 
last May for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for county treasurer, has continued 
his political activity. 











The Winter Helmer Jewelry Co., Inc., 
River Falls, Wis., was incorporated re- 
cently with a capital of $12,500. The 
incorporators are: E. Winter, H. 
Helmer and J. Grimm. 
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Detroit 


James Garlick is now well settled in 
his new store at 1430 Griswold St. The 
entire place has been remodeled and in 
appearance it is much like the old store 
down in the old Whitney building a block 
or sO away. 

J. Aichenbaum, E. Jefferson Ave. re- 
tail jeweler, is spending in the neibhbor- 
hood of $17,000 in a remodeling program 
he has recently started. The entire store 
is being changed and when work is com- 
pleted it will be one of the finest retail 
jewelry establishments on the east side 
of the city. He is also adding extensive- 
ly to his stock. 

Moe Ehrlich, on Saturday, Oct. 6, 
opened his fifth retail jewelry store at 
Livernois and Fenkel Aves. The new 
store is under the management of 
Harold Ehrlich, Mr. Ehrlich’s son. 
More than 2000 persons visited the store 
on the opening day. This was from 
actual count, as everyone who called was 
registered and presented with a souvenir 
which in this case was an attractive dish. 

E. C. Avery, manager of the Detroit 
branch of the W. F. Broer Co. Mrs.. 
Avery and W. D. Polmanter, also of the 
same organization, drove to Toledo, 
Saturday, Oct. 6, where they attended 
a sales meeting of the Broer Co. This 
was a_ get-together affair and was 
started off with a luncheon. Policies of 
the organization and general business 
were under discussion. The Broer Co. 
is optimistic for the fall and winter 
trade and is getting ready to meet it 
in every detail. It is expected the holi- 
day buying will be unusually heavy. 











Kansas City 


L. A. Atkins has bought the store of 
the Hennings Jewelry Co., Lathrop, Mo. 

Lange & Wetteroth have moved from 
1018 Chambers building to larger quar- 
ters on the second floor of the Ozark 
building. The change was necessitated 
by the growth of the business. 

The Gygax Silver Plating Co., for the 
last 10 years at 611 Delaware St., has 
obtained a five-year sub-lease on the 
sixth floor of the Merry building, 1009-11 
Walnut St. 

L. E. Cuddy, traveler for the Meyer 
Jewelry Co., and Miss Waterbury of 
Wichita, Kan., were married Oct. 6, in 
Tulsa, Okla. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wells of the Wells Jewelry Co. of that 
city. 

Among the recent visitors in the city 
were: H. E. Kimber, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo.; L. D. Williams, Liberty, Mo.; El- 
win Huppert, Bonner Springs, Kan.; W. 
R. Pearce, Olathe, Kan.; H. E. Newfield, 
Ottawa, Kan.; Mr. Jones of Jones Bros., 
Miami, Okla.; H. H. Endorf, Kaw City, 
Okla. 

Charles P. Woodbury, tax attorney, 
has been appointed by Governor Baker 
as judge of division No. 2 of the Jack- 
son County Circuit Court to succeed the 
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late Judge O. A. Lucas. His term ex- 
pires Jan. 1. Mr. Woodbury was for- 
merly in the jewelry business, having 
been associated with Cady Lee Daniels 
in the Cady & Olmstead Jewelry Co. 
here for several years. 


Omaha 


The Malashock Jewelry Co., long op- 
erating on the second floor of the City 
National Bank building in Omaha, has 
opened a second retail store in the Hill 
Hotel building, 16th and Howard Sts. 

Fritz Sandwall, veteran jeweler of 
Omaha, who closed out his business at 
15th and Farnam Sts., following a fire 
in the building which damaged his goods 
extensively and destroyed the location, 
has reopened a jewelry store on 16th 
St. at Harney, taking over a part of the 
quarters occupied by the Globe Opti- 
cal Co. 

Among the out-of-town jewelers who 
were in Omaha during the week were 
Harry Stone, Malvern, Iowa; William 
Smith, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Paul Albright, 
David City, Neb.; John Crabill, Platts- 
mouth, Neb.; Homer Kirk, Missouri Val- 
ley, Iowa; L. S. Klopp, Blair, Neb.; L. 
S. Robinson, Glenwood, Iowa; Arthur 
Kupke, Schuyler, Neb.; Earl Roscoe, 
Dennison, Iowa. 

William Smith, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
jeweler, and Mrs. Smith, have been 
spending some days in Omaha assimi- 
lating some new ideas on window trim- 
ming and preparing to go back and plan 
some smart window displays for his 
store for fall and winter. Mr. Smith says 
crops are good in the Sioux Falls terri- 
tory, and business should be exception- 
ally good. Jewelers generally this fall 
are taking more interest than usual in 
getting information about window dress- 
ing, as they are beginning to realize the 
pulling value of a good window trim. 

Sol Bergman, head of The Bergman 
Co., Omaha, lost a brother, James Berg- 
man of New York, Sept. 28. James Berg- 
man was very well known in this terri- 
tory, particularly to the older circle in 
the jewelry fraternity, as he traveled this 
territory years ago: He came to Omaha 
in 1889 and went with his brother Sol of 
the Bergman Co. at Omaha. He traveled 
the territory for a time and traveled ex- 
tensively in the Black Hills region. After 
a time he severed his connections here, 
however, went back to New York, and 
there started an installment jewelry 
house which he continued to operate un- 
til the time of his death. 














In a series of robberies which has 
taken place at Secaucus, N. J., during 
the past six weeks, the jewelry store of 
Fred Gurtel, 1305 Paterson Plankroad, 
was broken into one night recently and 
an assortment of jewelry and watches 
was stolen. An attempt was made to 
“jimmy” the front door of the jewelry 
store but the thieves, after meeting with 
failure, went to the rear of the estab- 
lishment where they cut a hole through 
the wall. 
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Indianapolis 


Leo Roos of Anderson is opening a 
new store in Muncie. 

P. M. Slaughter & Son are now con- 
ducting the jewelry store which they 
recently purchased from Mrs. Clyde 
Porter, Tipton. 

The following jewelers of the State 
were visitors at wholesale houses during 
the past week: W. I. Parker, Columbus; 
Aaron Pursell, Noblesville; C. “A. 
Rinard, Kentland; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Kiser, Muncie; Ed. Israel, Connersville; 
Roscoe Barrett, Edinburg. 

Among the incorporations the past 
week was the Rogers Jewel Shop Cor- 
poration, located at 566 Holman St., 
Hammond. The capital stock is $10,000 
and the objects are selling and repair- 
ing of jewelry and optical goods. The 
incorporators are Jacob Bernstein, M. 
H. Glass and Julia Bernstein. 

The B. G. & S. Corporation, 3431% 
Michigan Avenue, East Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000. The objects of the concern are sell- 
ing and repairing of jewelry and optical 
goods, selling of novelty goods, silver- 
ware and electrical household appliances. 
The directors of the company include 
Jacob Bernstein, M. H. Glass, Julia Bern- 
stein and Benjamin F. Silverman. 

W. A. Worth, formerly head salesman 
with the local Kay Jewelry Co. and re- 
cently associated with the Toledo branch 
of the company, died suddenly Wednes- 
day night, Oct. 10, at ‘his home in 
Toledo. The funeral services were con- 
ducted from the home of a sister in 
Detroit, with burial in that city. De- 
ceased is survived by the widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Worth and two young sons, 
William and Bobby. 








Denver 


About 1 o’clock one morning recently 
two men drove up to the Goalstone Bros. 
jewelry store, 1617 Welton St., hurled 
a brick through the show window, 
grabbed a tray of rings and drove off. 
Some onlooker gave the police the car 
number, which the authorities are now 
investigating. 

Henry Tuffield, 1054 Knox Court, 
Denver, has a brass clock which has 
been running for 304 years. It was made 
by Solomon Watson of Bristol, Eng- 
land, Watson giving it to Edwin Ban- 
bury as a wedding present in 1624. The 
design is that known as the lantern 
or bird cage type, and was in style in 
England up to about 1860. Originally 
it had but one hand and the hour. The 
movement is of brass and iron and hand 
made. 











A charter has been granted to the 
United Jewelry Stores, Inc., of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., doing a general jewelry busi- 
ness in that city. The capital is placed 
at $25,000 and Philip Orzack, 41 S. 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, is named as 
treasurer of the firm. 
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Los Angeles 


R. W. Kinney, formerly in business 
in Boston, has sold his eastern business 
and entered the employ of Brock & Co., 
515 W. Seventh St. 

F. J. Bassett, formerly of San Diego, 
is operating a store for himself at Glen- 
dale, on Brand Boulevard. 

Chester Hansen has_ removed his 
jewelry stock from 256 S. Broadway to 
5111 Whittier Boulevard. Mr. Hansen 
has lived in the section, where his store 
is located, for many years. 

Sam Kertz and his brother Herman, 
Ogden, Utah, where both are in the 
jewelry business, and who came to Los 
Angeles because of the death of a sister, 
have returned to their homes. 

E. B. Kizer, Highland Park jeweler, 
5635 Pasadena Ave., has in his store 
window a replica of the Aztec Calendar 
Stone, which is said by archaeologists to 
be the first American timepiece. 

Charles E. Perham is opening a store 
at San Pedro, on Sixth St., which will 
make two stores in that part of Los 
Angeles belonging to Mr. Perham. He 
recently sold another store he owned on 
Pacific Ave., San Pedro. 

H. I. Siegal, proprietor of two jewelry 
houses on South Broadway, has added a 
third at 256 S. Broadway, where he will 
carry a full line of jewelry but will spe- 
cialize in repairing watches. The new~ 
place, which was opened last week, is 
called The Watch Hospital. 

The Hoover Silver Plating Works, 
5213 S. Hoover St., are to be sold by 
Kathryn Witter, administratrix of the 
estate of Arthur W. Witter, who died 
some time ago. The escrow closed last 
week but all the papers necessary to the 
transfer had not been completed at this 
writing. 

Detectives Harry Wilde and B. W. 
Thomasen have been named by Chief of 
Police Davis of Los Angeles as entitled 
to the honor of medals of valor in per- 
forming their duty. The readers of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR will recall that 
these two officers faced two bandits who 
were armed and had about $2,000 worth 
of diamonds they had stolen from the 
Herbert Jewelry Co., 546 S. Hill St., at 
8.30 o’clock one morning recently. One 
bandit was instantly killed and the other 
died the next day. 

Interest continues to grow among the 
jewelry fraternity as the fall tourna- 
ment of the Los Angeles Jewelers Bowl- 
ing League progresses into its seventh 
week. After the games last Thursday 
evening, scores stood as follows: Wer- 
ner, won 26, lost 9; Moody Bros., won 
22, lost 13; Kaplan Bros., won 20, lost 
15; Killian’s, won 20, lost 15; Brock & 
Co., won 17, lost 18; Elliott, Kaa & 
Ziegler, won 14, lost 21; George D. 
Davidson, won 13, lost 22; E. W. Rey- 
nolds, won 10, lost 25. 

Louis Grundy, with E..A. George, Inc., 
707 Title Guarantee building, has noti- 
fied his employers that he may have to 
leave their employ, at least temporarily, 
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as he is practically assured of being 
elected as State senator in New Mexico. 
He has represented the firm for years, 
making his headquarters at Albu- 
querque, where he resides. He is in- 
dorsed by both major parties, so it ap- 
pears as if he could not be defeated. 

Friends are sympathizing with J. J. 
Jacobson, jeweler, 5172 W. Adams St., in 
the death of Mrs. Jacobson, which oc- 
curred late Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. 
Jacobson had been in her accustomed 
health right up to her demise, and her 
sudden death came as a shock to her 
friends and relatives. She had been to 
the wholesale district the day she died 
and was cheerful. The funeral was held 
Friday afternoon, at the Ruppe Mor- 
tuary and huge donations of floral offer- 
ings testified to the love and esteem in 
which she was held. 





The Telephone Number 
of 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
is now 


Pennsylvania 4291 


The downtown office formerly 
at 11 John St. has been closed. 











Among out-of-town buyers seen here 
last week were: J. K. Blanchard, Santa 
Monica; R. H. Wilson, Ocean Park; E. 
B. Lang, Venice; A. Protsch, Redondo 
Beach; R. W. Speere, Redondo Beach; 
G. W. Burzell, Sawtelle; P. W. Andrew, 
Inglewood; Fred Strickler, Inglewood; 
H. A. Vincent, Inglewood; C. H. Smith, 
Sherman; C. W. Clark, Van Nuys; Mr. 
Durfee, of the Bartlett Jewelry Co., 
Ventura; T. S. Lailey, El Monte; L. 
Robertson, El Monte; A. J. Dutton, Ana- 
heim; M. A. Stalmer, Fullerton; L. E. 
Hendrickson, Fullerton; John Parker, 
Huntington Beach; T. R. Canady, Hunt- 
ington Beach. 

Friends of the contracting parties 
were treated to a double wedding, Sun- 
day, Oct. 7, when Ann Zabel and sister, 
Justyne Zabel, became the brides of Jack 
Silverman and Harmon Davidson, re- 
spectively. The wedding took place at 
the fashionable Roosevelt Hotel, Holly- 
wood, and there were 200 relatives and 
friends present. Rabbi Trattnor offi- 
ciated. Both bridegrooms are interested 
in jewelry business. Morris Zabel, trade 
watchmaker, Chicago, in the Lakeview 
building, was present and acted as one 
of the best men and Mrs. B. Bridge, ma- 
tron of honor. The Misses Esther and 
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Bessie Silverman and Mildred Resler 
were bridesmaids. Wedding breakfast 
was served at the hotel. D. Tannen- 
baum, Chicago jeweler, was present. 








Portland, Ore. 


M. Jacoby, jeweler, 326 Washington 
St., planned to move into his new quar- 
ters in the Alderway building about 
Oct. 10. 

The additional space, taken over by 
Zell Bros., West Park and Washington 
Sts., is being remodeled, and the con- 
tract has been let for the fixtures, which 
will match in style and wood those in 
the present shop. 

A number of the larger jewelers of 
Portland have come to the conclusion 
that in refusing to sell costume jewelry, 
they are doing a foolish thing, and so 
are putting in stocks, and advertising it 
by newspaper space and window dis- 
plays. 

The management of the Fairfield 
Hotel, 11th and Stark Sts., has been 
taken over by Jaeger Bros., owners of 
the property. Lloyd P. Jaeger, who was 
in charge of the diamond and watch de- 
partment of the Jaeger Bros. jewelry 
store previous to its sale, is manager 
of the hotel. 











San Francisco 





The R. P. Kearns Co., Inc., represen- 
tative of La Grayce Co., has moved from 
the sixth floor of the Jewelers’ building 
to Suite 702 where it has very large and 
handsome salesrooms. 

It is announced that Burnett Bros., 
Inc., chain jewelers with headquarters 
in this city and many branches through- 
out the Coast have sold their Hollywood, 
Cal., branch to Max Strasburg. 

Leo Press of S. H. Friend, who accom- 
panied that diamond importer to Europe 
recently, has returned. Mr. Press re- 
mained several weeks longer than Mr. 
Friend and had a pleasant visit in 
Vienna and other points. He recently 
passed the bar examination here and is 
now a full-fledged lawyer. 

P. L. Espy, representing the Edson 
Adams Co. has just returned from a 
trip through the Pacific Northwest which 
included Montana and reports that he 
found conditions somewhat improved. E. 
J. Gorman, representing the same con- 
cern, is traveling through southern Cali- 
fornia into Arizona and also reports 
conditions as satisfactory. 

Granat Bros. have given up their 
branch store at 160 Geary St., having 
consolidated this branch with their large 
branch at 923 Market St. The Geary 
St. store was the first downtown branch 
established by the company and as the 
Market St. branch is only about four 
blocks away, the business of the Geary 
St. branch has been transferred to the 
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larger and newer branch on Market St. 
near Fifth St. 


George E. Butler, 336 California St., 
has sold out to Max W. Orrisch who 
filed the trade style of the George E. 
Butler Co. This store is known, not 
only in the city but in shipping circles 
throughout the Pacific Coast section. It 
is in the financial district, but is only 
a matter of about five blocks from the 
waterfront. The firm deals in chro- 
nometers and other sea-going timekeep- 
ers used by navigators and airplane 
pilots, as well as sextants and nautical 
instruments. 


Among out-of-town jewelers calling on 
the trade during the past few days 
were: Frank Marvin of the John Hood 
Co., Santa Rosa; O. P. Polsen, Rich- 
mond, Cal.; Mrs. Wilkinson, Tracy; Mrs. 
Mills of the Robert Mills jewelry store, 
Oakland; W. R. Burke, Berkeley; Mr. 
Raff of the C. C. Lewis Jewelry Co., 
Huntington Park, Cal.; August Seiback, 
Pittsburg, Cal.; J. G. Beard, Martinez; 
J. D. Bennett, San Rafael; N. B. Monk, 
Sacramento; and W. E. Keefer. The 
last-named jeweler, who recently went 
out of business for the time being and 
spent the summer in Lake Tahoe, has 
not yet announced future plans. 








Pacific Southwest 


W. E. Christie, jeweler, Elsinore, Cal., 
is selling his jewelry stock at auction. 

Andrew Seiback, well known jeweler, 
Pittsburg, Cal., returned home recently 
from a trip to Denmark where he went 
to visit his mother and other members 
of his family. 

A number of improvements are being 
made by C. J. Roberts in the jewelry 
store at St. Helena, Cal., which he re- 
cently bought from W. H. Cornell. The 
stock has been replenished and_ re- 
arranged with the able assistance of 
Mrs. Roberts. Facilities have also been 
provided for an _ optical department 
under the management of W. A. Perrin. 





After 33 years in San Diego, Cal., as 
a jeweler, C. W. Ernsting has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring. He 
located in San Diego in 1895. He was 
only 20 years of age at the time and 
had learned the business in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. His original store was on the site 
now occupied by the building at 915 
Fifth Ave., where Ernsting’s is located, 
but it was just a frame building in 
which the veteran San Diego jeweler 
started. As time went on his business 
grew and today Ernsting’s is known 
throughout the Southwest. Announce- 
ment was recently made that the build- 
ing owned and operated by the jewelry 
firm had been sold and this has been 
followed by Mr. Ernsting’s retirement 
from business. A selling campaign is 
being started to dispose of the stock, 
said to be worth $300,000 and the jewel- 
ty firm will close its doors on Dee. 31 
next, according to recent announcements. 
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Milwaukee 





A number of Milwaukee retail jewel- 
ers are cooperating in “Diamond Week” 
here and are exhibiting special displays 
in an effort to interest the public in fine 
diamonds. 


Wolfram Baader, salesman for the O. 
H. Bingenheimer Co. of Milwaukee, has 
returned from a wedding trip in the 
northern part of the State. Mr. Baader 
was married on Sept. 12 to Miss Evelyn 
Cassel of Milwaukee. 


A new jewelry store has been incorpo- 
rated to do business at River Falls, Wis., 
under the name of the Winter-Halmer 
Jewelry Co., Inc. Capitalization is 
$12,500 and the incorporation include: 
Kate F. Winter; Herbert W. Helmer, 
and Jay H. Grimm. 

Max A. Kohen, jeweler, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is contemplating opening retail 
jewelry stores at Eau Claire, Madison 
and Wausau. Harold Kohen, a repre- 
sentative of the store, has been in the 
State during the past few weeks negoti- 
ating for leases, etc., and it is planned 
to open stores in these cities within an- 
other month or two, he said. 


Among retail jewelers in the State 
who called at Milwaukee wholesale 
houses during the past week were: 
Alfred Schroeder, West Bend; George 
H. Elvis, Medford; Senator Kuckuk and 
Mrs. Kuckuk, Shawano; John Dabel, 
Antigo; Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Lange, 
Kaukauna; F. J. Kohloff, Geneva, IIl.; 
and Gustave Zick, Wiggenhorn Jewelry 
Co., Watertown. 








Birmingham 





No trace has been found of Roy Dick- 
erson, Alabama’s noted diamond thief 
and bank robber, who, with Ivanhoe 
Silver, jewelry thief and safe blower, 
and Frank Cook, highwayman, escaped 
from Kilby prison, near Montgomery, 
a few weeks ago. 


A. & A. Ash have remodeled and re- 
decorated their retail jewelry store on 
Second Ave., Birmingham, and now 
have one of the most attractive estab- 
lishments in the city. They have entire- 
ly rearranged their gift shop in the 
rear of the store and have added a silver 
service room which is a thing of beauty. 


Shyer’s, Inc., retail jewelers, have 
leased the building at 310 N. 20th St., 
and will open a retail jewelry store 
there about Nov. 1. This is a new firm 
in Birmingham, but the concern operates 
retail jewelry stores at Nashville, Tenn.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Anniston, Ala., and 
Gadsden, Ala. A. N. Shyer, president 
and principal owner of the company, is 
in Birmingham, arranging for altera- 
tions and improvements to the building. 
Karl Timmons, manager of the Nash- 
ville store at present and brother-in-law 
of Mr. Shyer, will be the manager of 
the Birmingham store. 
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New England 


The structure at Gorham and Moore 
Sts., Lowell, Mass., owned by Louis 
Price, jeweler, was destroyed by fire 
on Oct. 14, with a loss of about $5,000. 
The cause of the blaze has not been 





determined. Loss is partly covered by 
insurance. 
Mrs. Mary Burr Aiken, wife of 


Geergo P. Aiken, well known jeweler of 
Milo, Me., died on Oct. 15, at her home 
in Brewer, Me., following an acute at- 
tack of heart disease. She was the 
daughter of the late Thomas W. Burr 
of Bangor, and for many years she 
taught in the public schools of Maine. 
Besides her husband she leaves two sons, 
a daughter, one brother and two sisters. 

George E. Proulx, Main St. jeweler, 
Southbridge, Mass., has sold out his 
business to Rabinowitz & Co. of Boston, 
Mass. The store is located in the Hotel 
Newman building. This jewelry busi- 
ness was founded by Mr. Proulx’s father, 
the late Frank X. Proulx about 40 years 
ago and the first store was in the Flat 
Iron Block on Hamilton St., South- 
bridge. The founder died 27 years ago. 
The business was moved to the Blanch- 
ard Bros. Block on Main St., 11 years 
ago. When the building burned two 
years ago the business was moved to its 
present location. Mr. Proulx has no 
definite plans for the future. 








Baltimore 





Among the visiting jewelers here last 
week were Sidney S. Kaufman of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., and A. R. Remsberg, 
Frederick, Md. 

John C. Yates, W. Baltimore St. 
jeweler, was painfully injured last week 
in an automobile accident, near Leonard- 
town, Md. The injuries, however, are 
not serious. 

Sigmund Katz of S. & N. Katz, N. 
Charles St. jewelers, has been named 
captain of one of the teams for the 
Jewish charities drive which begins here 
Nov. 11 for one week. 

Carl J. Doederlein, formerly located 
in the Park Bank building, opened his 
new store at 8 W. Saratoga St., last 
week. Improvement to the store has 
added an imposing show window to the 
premises. 

Because of demands on its manufac- 
turing business the Stieff Co., silver- 
smith, is engaged in enlarging its man- 
ufacturing plant at the entrance of 
Wyman Drive. Several thousand square 
feet of space will be added to the Stieff 
factory. 








In a hold-up occurring recently at the 
jewelry store of A. H. Watts & Son, 
Zanesville, Ohio, thievés stole diamonds 
worth more than $1,000 and several dol- 
lars in cash. Shortly before closing 
time, a young man entered the jewelry 
store and while inspecting an assortment 
of diamonds, pulled a revolver from his 
pocket and scooped the contents of the 
tray into his pocket. 
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Jeweler Reports 605 Per Cent Gain 
in Clock Sales, From a Good 
Window Display 


With the cooperation of the Clock 
Manufacturers Association, jewelers are 
making quick turnovers of their clock 
and watch merchandise. During 1927 and 
1928 the Clock Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America has been offering awards 
for the best displays of clocks and 
watches. As a checkup to determine the 
definite results of these displays, the As- 
sociation made a survey among retailers 
who had entered the contest. In every 
instance where a jeweler displayed clocks 
and watches they find that his sales ma- 
terially increased, and, in addition, cre- 
ated renewed interest in his other mer- 
chandise. 

One progressive jewelry house, Pickett 
& Stuart, Concord, N. H., had the great- 
est increase in sales of clocks, in January, 
1928, when a special advertised window 
sale stunt increased their sales on clocks 
427 per cent over 1927 and 605 per cent 
gain over 1926. This window was fea- 
tured 10 days and the averages of sales 
were compared for the same days of pre- 
vious years. Needless to say, this con- 
cern is completely sold on the advantages 
of good window displays. Last year they 
carried off an award in the 1927 clock 
and watch contest fostered by the Asso- 
ciation by a most unique window display 
and sales stunt. 

The 1928 contest being run by the 
Clock Manufacturers Association will 
continue during the next three months. 
Every jeweler should take advantage of 
it and bolster up his clock and watch 
sales during the fall and early winter 
months by putting on some original dis- 
plays. Those who have not already re- 
ceived information regarding this con- 
test may write the Clock Manufacturers 
Association, Drexel building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and full particulars will be sent 
immediately. 

* ¢ 8 


The Demand for Mesh Bags 


According to an announcement in the 
New York Times, Oct. 13, mesh bags 
are proving active items in novelty 
jewelry, justifying the expectation of 
manufacturers that they would meet 
with a strong revival of favor this fall. 

The biggest call is for the bag of 
“baby” mesh in shirred effects, from 
three and a half to five inches wide and 
having a modernistic frame. Roman 
gold finish and sterling silver styles are 
in demand, the former being strongest 
in volume selling. The business is com- 


ing, not only from the department and 
specialty stores, but from retail jewelers 
as well. 

* * z 


The New “Traveler” Watch 


The new Ingersoll “Traveler” brought 
out by Ingersoll just in time for the 
holiday season is illustrated herewith. 
This will, without doubt, be a good 
seller for all holiday gift trade as it 


Richelieu Pearls Advertised from Coast 
to Coast 

Joseph H. Meyer Bros., makers of 

“Richelieu pearls” have started a coun- 

try wide advertising campaign which 

began in the September magazines, and 

continuing until July. A total of 21, 


250,213 homes, are being reached 
through the following 13 national 
women’s magazines: Ladies’ Home 





A NEW WATCH SUITABLE 


will attract a good deal of patronage. 

This new watch will prove especially 
convenient for the trip, the office desk, 
the night stand, or the radio table. The 
folding case is covered in Texol, which 
looks like leather but wears better— 
six different colors: dark blue, tan, rose, 
green, light blue and red. It has satin 
lining. The watch itself, which can be 
taken out of the case and used as a 
watch, has a chromium plated case, 
metal dial, and specially designed fig- 
ures in both plain and Radiolite finish. 

It is being supplied to the trade in a 
special assortment of six, packed com- 
plete at the factory, containing all six 
colors—four (4) plain dial and two (2) 
Radiolites. The plain dial retails at 
$2.75, the Radiolite at $3.50. 








Morris Lipsky, Syracuse, N. Y., 
jeweler, has assets of $2,000 in merchan- 
dise and $200 in fixtures, according to 
the official appraisal in bankruptcy filed 
in the United States Court at Utica on 
Oct. 10. William Seidel, Taylor Greg- 
ory and Seymour Marks made the ap- 
praisal. James J. Crowley was elected 
trustee, at the first meeting of creditors, 
and sale of assets was directed to take 
place Oct. 13. 


FOR TRAVELERS 


Journal, Vogue, Harper’s Bazar, De- 
lineator, McCalls Magazine, True Story, 
Red Book, Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Liberty, Photoplay, Pic- 
torial Review, Good Housekeeping. 

Back of the advertising are numerous 
dealer helps as winter displays, booklets, 
style bulletins and window displays 
which are presented to the trade in com- 
prenhensive broadsides showing the 
actual individual store mailings. The 
displays have been tested for sales power 
with each a separate unit, so that the 
display can be transposed to fit any case 
size, or may be divided between case and 
window. 

The keynote of the consumer advertis- 
ing is the portrayal of “Richelieu 
Pearls” as perfect imitations of the 
original which give them an accepted 
social status. Beautiful illustrations are 
being used emphasizing simplicity, 
dignity and authenticity. 








Frank M. Taylor, who was formerly 
employed by the Hart Jewelry Co., War- 
ren, Pa., as a watchmaker and diamond 
setter, has opened a jewelry store and 
repair service in the Allison Drug Store, 
34 Market St., Mannington, W. Va. 
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Harvard's Latest Report 


Good Showing Made by Small City Stores 


reports to the American National Retail Jewelers’ 

Association on operating results in the retail jewelry 
trade. The place of the convention this year unfor- 
tunately being so far from Boston, it has not been possible 
for a representative of the Bureau personally to present 
the results of the study. Following, however, are the 
high lights of the bulletin which has just been published, 
as seen by the Bureau. 


Marked Increase in Total Expense 


For the 230 reports for which merchandising and re- 
pairing figures could be separated total expense was 39.6 
per cent for 1927, as contrasted with 37.8 per cent for 
1926. Thus to get each dollar of sales, jewelers spent 
1.8 cents more in 1927 than in 1926. While this may 
seem small it has cut the net profit on that dollar of sales 
more than in half—from 3.1 cents to 1.3 cents. 

Salaries and wages, including proprietor’s, partners’, 
or executives’, were higher by 0.7 per cent for 1927 than 
for 1926. This salaries and wages figure of 17.8 cents on 
each dollar of sales is the highest appearing in any in- 
dustry in which the Bureau has studied the retail jewelry 
trade. 

Interest, including interest on owned capital as well as 
on borrowed capital, commonly increased from 4.5 cents 
on each dollar of sales in 1926 to 5.5 cents on each dollar 
of sales in 1927. 


Large Volume Not Essential to Profits 


HAT a large volume of sales is not imperative for a 

retail jeweler to make money is shown by a comparison 
of reports according to volume of sales. Stores with mer- 
chandise sales less than $20,000 made almost as favorable 
a showing as did stores with sales of one-half million 
dollars or more. In fact, with the exception of interest 
expense, stores with the smallest sales volume—that is, 
less than $20,000—made a distinctly more favorable show- 
ing than did any other group. Their rate of stock-turn 
was low, however, and their interest expense was the 


Peres the ninth consecutive year the Harvard Bureau 


highest, which resulted in the largest stores—with sales of 
one-half million dollars or more—making a slightly bet- 
ter final showing. 


Stock-Turn Rate Still Low 


UCH has been said at past conventions in regard to 
the rate of stock-turn. Retail jewelers in general have 
always shown relatively slow stock-turn. It seems, how- 
ever, that a very small increase in the rate of stock-turn 
for the typical retail jeweler may help materially in re- 
ducing operating expenses. The customary grouping ac- 
cording to the rate of stock-turn shows a typical expense 
of 35.9 cents for each dollar of sales for those firms whose 
stock-turn rate was less than 0.8 times. Net profit 
tended to vary with the rate of stock-turn. Those 
stores which turned their stocks less than 0.8 times com- 
monly suffered a net loss, in spite of having a higher 
gross margin than did firms whose stock-turn was higher. 
Stores turning their stocks more than 1.2 times for 1927, 
on the other hand, made 3.5 cents on each dollar of sales 
in spite of relatively low gross margins. 
The greatest differences in the comparison according to 
the rate of stock-turn appear in salaries and wages, rent 
and interest. 


Small City Stores Make Good Showing 


S is in the case of volume of sales, so in the compari- 
son according to size of city, the two groups at either 
end of the scale made the best showing for 1927. Retail 
jewelers in cities less than 25,000 population made the 
highest typical net profit, 2.5 cents on every dollar of 
sales, primarily because of having the lowest total ex- 
pense and in spite of the lowest gross margin. This 
group was composed predominantly of small stores. 
Stores in cities with population of 400,000 or more se- 
cured a slightly higher gross margin of 41 cents on each 
sales dollar and made a net profit of 2.3 cents on the same 
basis. Salaries and wages as a percentage of net sales 
were lowest for stores in the small cities, followed closely 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Lucite on Fifth Avenue, at B. Altman & Co. 








New York’s Greatest Stores 


Were Quick to Appreciate 
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Gimbel Bros. Lucite 


newspaper advertisement 






the sales value of Lucite 


) EW YORK is no different from Los Angeles, 


Jacksonville, Keokuk or Little Rock. Women 
everywhere want style merchandise. Lucite is 
the toiletware of today, created by leading authori- 
ties to harmonize with the modern boudoir. 


Wherever it has been offered Lucite has achieved 
instant success . . . logical that, when you*consider 
that over a thousand representative women were 
consulted by its designers and their preference 
recorded and interpreted. 


A national advertising campaign in full colors is 
telling the story of this new du Pont toiletware to 
your customers. Display Lucite in your windows. 
Prove for yourself that Lucite has established 
new vogue, opened up a new market. Du Pont 
Viscoloid Company, Inc., 330 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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by stores in the very large cities. Advertising varied 
directly with the size of city, common figures ranging 
from 2.7 cents on each dollar of sales in cities of less than 
25,000 population to 4 cents on each dollar of sales for 
stores in cities of more than 400,000 population. Interest 
was highest for the stores in the small cities, presumably 
primarily because of their low rate of stock-turn, and was 
lowest for stores in the largest cities. 


Low Expense Makes for High Profits 


HE two comparisons contained in Bulletin No. 76 

which the Bureau particularly recommends to retail 
jewelers for study are the comparison 
according to rate of profit or loss and 
the comparison according to increase 
or decrease in sales from 1926 to 1927. 
The grouping of reports according 
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suffering high losses, while the group making high profits 
operated on a total expense of 32.8 per cent. Thus it 
still would have been possible for firms in the group 
which suffered high losses to have made at least some 
net profit in spite of their low gross margins had their 
expenses been as low as was actually the case for the 
group of most successful firms. The Bureau has fre- 
quently been asked to establish a set of operating expense 
ratios which could be regarded by members of the trade 
as a “par score” at which to shoot. It suggests that the 
operating results of the 67 stores showing a net profit 
of 5 per cent or more can be so regarded by any jeweler 
who is anxious to improve his net 
profit showing by means of reduced 
operating expenses. These figures 
represent actual results obtained by 
a fairly substantial group of firms. 


to profit or less shows, as would be 
expected, that those firms which suf- 
fered net losses commonly incurred 
expenses which were distinctly high- 
er in ratio to sales than was the 
case for firms which secured net 
profits. 

While the gross margin varied dis- 
tinctly in this grouping, ranging 
from 38.5 per cent for stores show- 
ing net losses of more than 5 per 
cent, to 43.9 per cent for stores show- 
ing net profits of 5 per cent or more, 
the variations in expense were even 


ARVARD’S investigation has 

shown that a large volume of 
sales is not imperative in order 
that a retail jeweler should make 
money. 

The Bureau is convinced that 
there is no one group of retail jew- 
elers which has a mortgage on 
profitable results. 

The report concludes that while 
the jeweler’s problem is recognized 
not to be easy of solution the re- 
sults of the Bureau’s 1927 study 
show that a well managed jewelry 
store can hold its own with other 


They should serve as an attainable 
standard of what good management, 
careful expense control, and im- 
proved merchandising should make 
possible. 

Of 147 stores which reported for 
both 1926 and 1927, 55 showed in- 
creases in their net sales, while 92 
suffered decreases. Individual figures 
ranged from a decrease of more than 
50 per cent to an increase of more 
than 80 per cent. To test the effect 
of changing sales volume on operat- 
ing results, the Bureau classified the 
1927 results of these stores accord- 



















greater. Stores showing net losses 
of 5 per cent or more commonly re- 


retail businesses. 


ing to the rate of decrease or in- 
crease in sales from 1926 to 1927. 





quired 49 cents out of each dollar of SS 
merchandise sales to cover operating 

expenses including interest. There were 44 stores in this 
group. This group of stores commonly suffered a net 
loss of 10.5 cents on each dollar of sales. At the other 
end of the scale we find 67 firms, each of which secured a 
net profit of 5 per cent or more. For these stores only 
32.8 cents were required of each dollar of sales to cover 
expenses including interest. A gross margin of 43.9 per 
cent, with these low expenses, left a net profit of 11.1 
cents on each dollar of sales. 

The question may be raised as to whether this net 
profit showing is attributable to low expenses or to high 
margin. A study of the table presenting these results 
shows a gross margin of 38.5 per cent for the group 
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PARTNER, DAYTON, OHIO, FEATURES RINGS AND OTHER JEWELRY FOR MEN 


The stores which suffered decreases 
of more than 10 per cent commonly suffered a net loss in 
1927 of 3 cents on each dollar of sales. For these stores 
gross margin was 40.5 per cent while total expense was 
43.5 per cent. Those stores which secured increases in 
sales of 10 per cent or more commonly realized a net 
profit of nearly 4 cents on each dollalr of sales, and did 
it on a gross margin of 38.8 per cent because of an oper- 
ating expense total which was only 34.9 per cent. 

The 1927 results of retail jewelers have convinced the 
Bureau that there is no one group of retail jewelers which 
has a mortgage on profitable results. Both very large 
and very small firms made favorable showings. The same 
held true as regards stores in very large and very small 
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S.S.White Golds 


are the Standard 


© 


Fineness 


Color 
Working Qualities 


Always ” Always 
True Dependable 


TheS.S.WHITE DENTAL MFG.CO. 


Industrial Division 
152 West 42d St. New York, N.Y. 


Established in 1844 Member of J. B. of T. 


We Sell Platinum 
and Gold Solders 
and do refining 

















Rings You Will Be Proud to Sell 


ALL PROFIT 


NO STOCK TO CARRY 


Carry one initial ring as sample. 
Electros Free 








W/ 2 DIAMONDS 4/100 each 
\Z Green or White Gold 
Vey! = Same Price 
) Order on five days’ memo. when 
mae a you have a sale in sight. Orders 
$25.00 filled same day received. 


MW No. 6517 All emblems and initials en- 
No. 6183 Crusted on ruby and onyx on 
Without hand at all times in every finger 
Diamonds size. 
$15 Retail Display Emblem Cards for your 
This <E Reg. Trade Mark window in original colors free upon 
@uaraniccs you gcaouine diamonds request. 


6919—To retail $30.00 Fx." 


Fine, dark, genuine lh eta Na white 
gold—genuine seed pearls, strung on a 
strong wire. Fully guaranteed. 

This style ring can also be had in larger or 
smaller size stones including sircons, topaz, 
opals, rubies, golden sapphires, Ceylon sapphires, 
cameos, double head cameos, crystal emeralds 


and crystal sapphires. 
Also be had with, Imitation Stones 18/13 oval, 


all colors, $9.50 


6746—$23.50 List 
HEAVY SHANK 


Genuine one piece, three color, double 
head cameo. Belais white gold (also 
in green gold) 6746—$23.50 List. 
Next size larger stone, $2.00 additional 
BUFFALO JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
“The Mail Order House to the Jewelry Trade” 
501 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Western Tray & Case Co. 


423-29 Plum St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 1864 


No. 14—Flexible and Band Strap Tray 
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SIZE DISPLAYING PRICE 
11%4x11%—12 Flexible and 8 band bracelets... . $5.75 
11%4x 79%4— 8 Flexible and 4 band bracelets.... 5.00 
11%4x 57%— 6 Flexible and 4 band bracelets.... 4.25 


With the holidays just around the corner every jeweler 
should see that his trays are as attractive as possible. It 
is impossible to show the full value and beauty of 
jewelry in a shabby and worn tray—Increase your sales 
by displaying your merchandise with “WESTRAY” 
products, 


Write for Catalogue, or order through your Jobber 


The C. G. BRAXMAR CO. 


242 W. 55th St., New York City 





Fraternal Emblems 
Medals and Class Pins 
Fire and Police Badges 








Made to Order Goods our Specialty 


Forty-four years of satisfactory service to an increasing 
number of customers. 

Our facilities for manufacturing and designing are at 
your service. 


Write for Emblematic or Badge Catalog 








SEND US YOUR SPECIAL ORDERS FOR False 
<<  EMS- BAD 
enst MEDALS . IGE 5 


SCHOOL - COLLEGE & FRATERNITY Ss. 
INTERBORO MEDAL & BADGE CO., 32 E. 22d St., New York 














The Protection Ring Guard 


For thin rings get our num- 

ber 0. It is a new addition 

to our regular sizes. 

The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co. 
Pat. Feb. 20, 1917 20 W. 22nd St., New York Pat. May 26, 1920 
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Began with $1000—/ nventory now $36,000 


California Jeweler Tells How He Succeeded 


INETEEN years ago W. C. Lorenz 

came to Santa Ana, Cal., when the 
city had a population of only about 
8000. At that time he entered the em- 
ployment of E. B. Smith, one of the 
city’s pioneer jewelers and remained 
with Mr. Smith for 12 years, learning 
his apprenticeship thoroughly as jeweler 
and watchmaker. 

Then, with a capital of only $1,000, 
Mr. Lorenz started up his own store in 
a room eight feet wide by 60 feet deep. 
This store was located on Sycamore St., 
next to the postoffice, and here Mr. Lo- 
renz specialized on completely satisfying 
the customers and on making his win- 
dow displays and his store just as at- 
tractive as possible. 

Although this store was small Mr. 
Lorenz did a splendid volume of busi- 
ness in the establishment and about a 
year ago his business had increased to 
the point where a move to larger quar- 
ters was justified. The move was to a 
new location near the corner of Fourth 
and Main Sts., the heart of the city. The 
opening in the new store occurred on 
Jan. 1, 1927, and since then the business 
of the establishment has increased by 
about a third. 

Mr. Lorenz’ new establishment is 25 
feet wide by 100 feet deep and is notable 
for the fact that it is wonderfully at- 
tractive and is kept in the finest possible 
condition all the time. Much attention 
has been devoted to the arrangement of 
the interior. 

The blending of colors in the furni- 
ture and fixtures and walls, ceiling and 
floor has been done very effectively with 
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the result that the impression conveyed 
to visitors and customers is at once rest- 
ful and yet pleasing and interesting. The 
furniture is all of mahogany. The show 
cases have trays in a dark, rich blue 
with trimmings of black. The floor is 








Started Small, Grew Large 


OW W. C. Lorenz, Santa 
Ana, Cal., after serving 
an apprenticeship of twelve 
years started in business with 
a capital of $1,000 and suc- 
ceeded, is told in this article. 
Mr. Lorenz attributes his suc- . 
cess to thorough preparation, 
intelligently directed effort 
and timely merchandising. 
When Mr. Lorenz first came 
to Santa Ana the population 
was 8,000. Now it is 35,000. 
“Always satisfy the cus- 
tomer” is Mr. Lorenz’s slogan. 
The jeweler’s advertising 
media comprises newspapers, 
direct-by-mail literature and 
a small amount of billboard 
advertising. 








covered with linoleum in a blue and 
gray square pattern while the walls and 
ceiling carry out the idea of blue and 
brown, making a pleasing harmony. 





STORE FRONT AND INTERIOR VIEW OF THE STORE OF W. C. LORENZ, SANTA 
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UST inside the entrance at the right 

is the watch repair department which 
is especially interesting by reason of 
the fact that it looks just as spic and 
span and attractive and up-to-date as 
every other department in the store. 
There are no old watches lying around 
in this watch repair department and no 
dust, old instruments, etc. Everything 
that isn’t in use is kept out of sight or 
is arranged to look well. For instance, 
even the watches hanging on the wall 
waiting for customers to call are kept 
in perfect order so that they look as at- 
tractive as though they were being of- 
fered for sale. 

The clock department is just behind 
the watch department. Clocks, watches, 
a general line of jewelry, glassware and 
leather goods make up the bulk of Mr. 
Lorenz’ stock. In addition he carries 
quite a large stock of precious stones and 
makes a specialty of mountings. 

Directly at the rear of the room is the 
safe, behind a counter, and at the right 
rear of the safe is the work room while 
at the left rear is the proprietor’s pri- 
vate office where diamond transactions 
are handled. 

There is an optical department, too, 
at the rear left. One of the features of 
this department is a large mirror on the 
wall so arranged that customers seated 
at the counter can see themselves in the 
mirror. 

At the present time Mr. Lorenz’ stock 
and fixtures have an inventory value of 
$36,000, all paid for, although he started 
in business with only $1,000 in capital, 
seven years ago. Of course, much of 
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EARRINGS 
A 


SPECIALTY 


oS i WITH 


SCHLESSINGER & KRAUSS, Inc. 
24 DEY STREET NEW YORK 


EST. 1906 
JOBBERS ONLY 


Chicago Office 
Maurice Weiss, 31 North State St. 
Dearborn 4314 














it’s here! WESTMINSTER 


ONE MOTION AUTOMATIC LIGHTER 


Mim, "ct Press the Button It’s Lit—Release It’s 
out. ‘Just Plain Wonderful’ say all 
who have seen this most brilliant of new 
lighter creations. 

The combination of new _ inventions 
embodied in Westminster is almost magi- 
cal in its effects. 

It makes the Westminster not only 
the most beautiful lighter in the world, 
but also the best performing. And in 
addition, new futuristic monogram shield 
. .. gorgeous new everlasting finish. . . 
sumptuous coverings. 

You can make 100% profit on West- 
minster lighters. Why be satisfied with 
less? Wide awake Jobbers can supply 
you. Wire—Write. 


The CunninghamProductsCorp, 
155 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 














Very Special Facilities 
IN 


Jeweler’s Block Policies 


At Present Insurance Adviser to Leaders in the 


MONROE FLEGENHEIMER 
Insurance Specialist 
10 Hanover Street, New York 


6887 


Phone: Bowling Green 





KLASS & CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
Mountings, Wedding Rings 
and Special Orders 

Tel. John 5892 





‘‘Baguette-Like”’ 
Patented U.S. A, 
NEW YORK 


“Changeaple Ring” Platinum 


Patented U.S. A. 
49 MAIDEN LANE 








Something New for the Jewelry Trade 


SMOKERS’ SETS 


Best briar pipes with amber or hard rubber mouthpieces, real amber 
holders: 14 Kt. gold mounted and guaranteed lighters, in beautiful 
cases—Splendid for gifts. 

Phone or Write for Salesmen to Show Samples 


M. ROSENBLUM 


Canal 7603 —- New York City 


83 Mercer St. — 








WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF SEMI-PRECIOUS 
STONE NECKLACES 

At Low Prices 
And a complete line of other stones. 


LA VIE PEARL CO. 
Tel. Cortlandt 0650 


Crystal 
Jade 


Rose Quartz 
Carnelian 


65 Nassau St. New York City 








PRACTICAL COURSE IN ADJUSTING 
Price $1.50 


JEWELERS PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
239 West 39th St., New York 











The BUYERS’ 


Price One Dollar 


The Jewelers Publishing Corp., 239 W. 39th St., New York 
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his growth in business is due to the fact 
that Santa Ana has grown greatly in 
the past few years and his store has 
kept pace with this growth. As has 
been stated, when he came to Santa Ana 
19 years ago the population of the town 
was only about 8000. Eight years ago 
when the census was taken the popu- 
lation was only about 15,000, but at the 
present time the population is well over 
35,000. 

UT though some of the growth of this 

store was to be expected in view of 
the city’s growth in population, the 
greater portion of the establishment’s 
growth is due to the good merchandis- 
ing methods employed by the proprietor. 

Mr. Lorenz is a firm believer in ad- 
vertising. Right from the very start of 
his enterprise he has been a consistent 
advertiser and has increased his adver- 
tising appropriation from year to year 
as his growth in business justified it. 

The principal advertising mediums 
employed are the local newspapers, di- 
rect mail advertising and a_ small 
amount of billboard advertising on the 
main automobile highways leading into 
the city. Chief dependence is placed on 
the newspapers. Direct mail advertising 
is sent out on special occasions to se- 
lected lists of prospects. At graduation 
time each year the members of the 
graduating class always receive letters, 
calling attention to some specific articles 
carried by the store which would be par- 
ticularly suitable as a graduation pres- 
ent and the young people are urged to 
call these articles to the attention of 
their parents and relatives. This sort 
of advertising always secures good re- 
sults for the store. 

NOTHER important factor in build- 

ing success for this establishment is 
the desire of always satisfying the 
store’s customers. 

“My hobby is the proposition of satis- 
fying my customers,” declared Mr. 
Lorenz. ‘I work on the proposition of 
always making each customer completely 
pleased with his purchase. And if any- 
one comes back to the store and shows 
he is displeased with something pur- 
chased from this store, I will more than 
meet him half way and will more than 
do my share in making things right. 

“To my way of thinking this idea of 
completely pleasing the customers is the 
basic necessity for the small town store. 
especially if there isn’t a great deal of 
tourist travel coming to the town. In 
this city we have comparatively little 
tourist travel, as compared to some of 
the better known Southern California 
cities, so most of our trade comes from 
residents of the city. And if I am to get 
repeat business from these residents I 
must make them completely satisfied, 
just as is the case with other small 
town jewelers who are looking for re- 
peat business from their customers. 

“Our methods of satisfying our pa- 
trons consists in giving them imme- 
diate attention. when they come. into 
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the store, treating them courteously, 
taking plenty of time with each cus- 
tomer and never letting them get the 
idea we are tired of waiting on them, 
helping them in looking at the articles 
they are interested in and helping them 
buy exactly what they want, and then 
seeing to it that if there is any question 
after the sale we make good in any way 
desired. 
¢ésF\HE great percentage of our new 
patronage comes to us from the fam- 
ilies or friends or regular customers. In 
other words, by making the right sort 
of an impression with those people who 





patronize us we make certain they will 
advertise us to their friends in such a 
way that we will get patronage from the 
latter.” 

Mr. Lorenz has three employes and 
there is also an optician in the store. 

Yes, sticking to it in the retail 
jewelry business does pay. 








Tells °em How Much They Save 


HENEVER a certain jewelry shop 

in New York holds a sale, the fact is 
made known to the passing’ public very 
graphically. A card is inserted in the 
window, and on this appear the usual 
phrases: 


SALE! 
All $1.00 
Merchandise 
Now 85c. 

But up in a corner of the card, which 
is painted a jet black as contrast, are 
pasted three nickels. A colored string 
attached to this corner leads to another 


little sign placed a few inches away, and 
this reads: “What You Save.’—D. R. 
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How “Ye Gem Shoppe” Keeps 
Abreast of the Times 


. KAHN, who for three years 
has conducted “Ye Gem Shoppe” at 
69 Broad St., Red Bank, N. J., says, 
that the jewelry trade is good. His sales 
for the last months have been better 
than during the same months last year. 

Costume jewelry is in great demand 
and Mr. Kahn declared that it has come 
to stay. He anticipates the change of 
styles in novelty jewelry, and advertises 
it for quick sales—after three or four 
months pieces that he has sold for $4— 


- 


THE DISPLAYS OF W. C. LORENZ, SANTA ANA, CAL., ARE ALWAYS INVITING 


he reduces to $1. He does this to com- 
pete with the New York department 
stores which cut the price of novelty 
jewelry tremendously. Old stock of this 
kind is of no value. He always sells it 
off in this way. He does not carry ex- 
pensive novelty jewelry. 

His shop is on the business side of the 
street and is a pleasant place to buy in. 

He advertises in the local papers, but 
does not send out any circulars. 

He does not sell “Gifts” in the gen- 
eral way, but fears he will be forced to 
in the future. 








It’s a long cry from the old-fashioned 
wife and mother to the modern woman 
who shoots her husband and is acquitted 
by a sympathetic jury. Several long 
cries, in fact. 

* * * 

Five Footer: Say, Bill, I think Ill 
get a Tuxedo. 

And I: Sorry, Bob, but they don’t 
make them with knee pants. 

—Lehigh. Burr. 
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eynote of Your o Advertising » Appeal 


Your Influence on the Public’s Conflicting Buying Urges 


By Hugh Wood, for 25 Years an Advertising Manager in the Jewelry Industry 


WONDER if one of the chief wrong 

things about advertising and mer- 
chandising a retail jewelry business is 
that we take our own goods too much 
for granted, consider that the public puts 
the same value on them as we ourselves 
do, and apprehend that the public has 
the same reasons for buying jewelry as 
we think they have? 

Do we give the public sufficient “rea- 
son why” for buying our wares? In our 
advertising, we are 


public which may be made interested in 
our $100 ring may also be considering a 
radio at $129, or a winter overcoat at 
$75, and is wavering between the con- 
tending claims of radio, overcoat and 
ring? 

Have we given sober thought to these 
conflicting buying urges that the public 
must master? Have we given thought 
to the fact that a diamond ring even at 
a bargain, and not properly “sold” in 


reasons why, is as good a buy as a radio 
at $129, if that radio has been “sold” to 
the prospect in terms of the pleasant 
evenings it will give; of the soft musical 
concerts it will give him free during his 
dinner hour; of the bedtime stories that 
it will deliver to children to help send 
them satisfied to bed? 

HEN we consider price as the only 

appeal to our buying public, we must 
concede that we are hoping to attract 
only those who al- 
ready are sold on 





prone to make as- 
sertions, claims, 
etc., .without the 
right kind of con- 
vincing argument 
to support them? 
Do we ever stop 
to consider that 
the public that 
reads our ads or 
hears our asser- 
tions about jewelry 
may be cold to the 
whole proposition 
and need to be 
“sold” on what we 
say? Are we sure 
that the general 
public feels that 
$100 is a fair price 
for a good soli- 
taire ring with a 
small diamond set- 
ting of good qual- 





ity and an 18 kt. 4\¥ cD 
white gold mount- we 
ing? Does the Na 


mere illustrating of 
such a ring in an 
advertise- 
ment, with our 
statement that the 
price of $100 is 
eminently reason- 
able and makes the 
ring a good buy, 
convince the public 
that such is the 
fact? Do we take 
into consideration, 
in our advertising, 
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HERE'S A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


No One But YOU Can Give! 


io a wl . 
CD 
we , 


them. 


to suit. 


selected. 


Such a CREATED Gift Can Be Given by 
No One But You—It Will Contain 
Gems YOU Have Furnished. 


Peececseaecrrace 


Soscvevevewcces — 


eA» N EXQUISITE Gift—one that will be 
“a treasured for life—is this beautiful Bar 
pin, which can be made from the diamonds 
of your seldom worn, or out-of-style jewelry 


IF YOU have Diamonds in old rings, 

“sunbursts” or other pieces of jewelry, 
they can be reset into one of the Brooch 
mountings illustrated—or a variation of 
them—with stunning effect. 


WE FURNISH the mountings illus- 
trated, or any variation of them, to 
suit the Diamonds you wish to set into 


your Diamonds may be various odd 


sizes—we can modify the mountings’ 


Alt work is done under our super 
vision, and highest possible material 
and workmanship is assured 


"THERE will be a very small charge for 
setting your diamonds in the mounting 


jewelry and are 
price-minded. We 
are ignoring that 
vast field of pros- 
pects—those possi- 
ble jewelry pur- 
chasers who have 
purchasing power 
that may be wooed 
to radios, electric 
refrigerators, au- 
tomobiles, oriental 
rugs, or what have 
you. If those com- 
modities are pre- 
sented te the pub- 
lic in terms of the 
pleasure they will 
give, the conveni- 
ence they offer, the 
pride of ownership 
they bequeath, or 
the sense of lux- 
ury they impart, 
they are talking to 
the whole buying 
public — not just 
that small section 
of the public that 
already has_ been 
sold specifically on 
radios, autos, re- 
frigerators or ori- 
ental rugs, and 
now is_ merely 
shopping around 
on prices. 

The whole bur- 
den of the propo- | 
sition I am trying 
to make is that we 
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in our sales argu- 


ments, that the NO. 1. 


APPEALS TO HER DESIRE TO BE DISTINCTIVE—INDIVIDUAL 


are not, as a re 
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tail trade, selling our goods sufficiently 
to the public in terms of its beauty, its 
eye-appeal, its ability to make the owner 
prideful and the recipient of the admir- 
ation—aye, envy, if you please—of her 
friends. 

The retail jewelry trade has the tre- 
mendous job that faces every other seil- 
ing-to-consumer outlet—that of selling 





Why We Use 10% 
Iridium-Platinum 


EN Percent Iridio-Platinum 

has been found by jewelers 
to be the finest possible setting 
for fine jewels. 


T retains its beautiful white 

color, and has hardness and 
tensile strength for long wear. 
It can be delicately carved and 
pierced better than most other 
precious metals. Jt costs us 
much more, but it is worth the 
difference. 











TELLS THE PUBLIC WHAT IT 
HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW 


NO. 2. 


its merchandise in competition with the 
products of other industries. Time was 
when we considered the other jeweler 
down the street our sole competitor— 
the only one to worry about. When we 
saw him push his goods and make a sale, 
we gnashed our teeth in envy and cha- 





WHAT IS THE FIRST 


Gift Box Opened 
ON XMAS MORN? 


HE JEWELRY Box! 

Every time. For Jewelry 
is always the most wanted Christ- 
mas Gift. And if it bears the 
name you may be assured of a 
most joyful acceptance. 











NO. 3. CONVINCES AND INTERESTS 


THE READER 


grin and wondered how we could beat 
him to the next sale. Now a broader 
understanding is dawning on all of us. 
We have a more certain appreciation of 
our competition and a more definite idea 
of the selling job ahead of us. 

Let us look about us and see how in- 
dustries that are competing with us are 
handling their selling job. Examine 
how they are presenting their products 
to the mass public. 
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OES . the’ prosperous automobile 
manufacturer dilate to a great ex- 
tent on the tensile strength of his 
chassis, on the weight of his rear wheels, 
on the curve of his sedan door? Does 
the electric refrigerator manufacturer 
expatiate to great length about the 
weight of his refrigerator, its floor di- 
mensions, the quality and material of 
its handles? Does the radio manufac- 
turer devote much advertising space to 
telling you the size or weight of his 
device, the number of coats of paint on 
it, or how nicely the parts are filed and 
finished? Do any of these ever rest 
their cases on mechanical perfection, or 
do they ever, ever depend on a state- 
ment of price alone, to sell their goods? 
Not by a jugful. Those boys have ex- 
amined into the buying motives of folks. 
They have found, for instance, that 
women influence 95 per cent of the 
mortgage loans placed on property; that 
people generally view a product in terms 
of convenience, profit, “looks,” pride-of- 
ownership, comfort, health, etc. They 
don’t care a tinker’s you know what, 
about its mechanical constitution or the 
number of concealed hand operations 
that go into it. These manufacturers 
of products, mentioned only briefly 
above, who are competing with the jew- 
eler for the consumer’s dollar, make it 
their business to find out what makes 
folks buy, and then they hammer forever 
and constantly on those weak spots in 
the consumer. If it’s color that sells 
automobiles, they shout the color appeal 
from the house-tops. If it’s light-circuit 
connection that makes a radio sell, they 
prate and prate about light-circuit con- 
nection. If it’s dainty ices and frozen 
desserts that will influence Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer to junk their old ice-box and 
put in mechanical refrigeration, why 
they show Mr. and Mrs. Consumer pic- 
tures of those desserts that will make 
their mouths water, with their product 
appealingly and suggestively pictured in 
the background. Oh, they know their 
buying-public, those industries do, and 
they pay good money to reach their 
public. 


HE jewelry trade has for long years 

looked upon advertising largely as a 
necessary evil, something that every 
good business was supposed to do, but 
of doubtful benefit and of mysterious 
functioning. Naturally any such atti- 
tude toward advertising will defeat it 
before it begins. Unless you realize 
clearly that advertising is only long- 
distance, high-power selling, you are off 
the target. Advertising is not a bar- 
nacle on business—it is one of business’s 
vitals. It makes the wheels go round; 
it sells your industry in the white-hot 
competition of today against the other 
fellow’s industry. You never know, per- 
haps never can know, what a battle goes 
on in the mind of the buyer of a diamond 
ring against his impulses to spend that 
money for something else, or not to 
spend it all but store it away in a bank. 
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There are millions of delicate little cross 
currents of arguments and reasons pro 
and con that pass through their minds 
as they stand before your diamond 
counter. And when your salesman rests 
his case on some such inane argument 
as the following, he is probably entirely 
off the mark and is not adding one iota 
of argument as to why the customer 
should buy your goods: 

“Yes, it’s a mighty good diamond and 
a beautiful ring—latest style.” 

And I’ve known of just such argu- 
ments advanced day after day, ad lib, 














O MATTER what the Gift may be— 

whether Diamonds, Jewelry or Silver—it is 

inspired at Christmas by a sentiment that calls for 
enduring mementoes. 


OU MAY select here with confidencee—as- 

sured that, no matter what you buy, it will 
have the inherent values that quality gives it—and it 
will be cherished’ for years because of its true worth 











APPEALS TO ONE’S DESIRE TO 
BE LONG REMEMBERED 


NO. 4. 


by salesmen drawing down nice commis- 
sion checks, due to the grace of God 
and the inscrutable workings of the 
customers’ minds—and not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, due to their 
selling ability. That sort of a salesman 
just happened to be in a well-established 
store, that’s all. 


HEN again, bless ’em, I’ve heard 

salesmen who were to the manner 
born, giving some such argument as 
this: 

“You'll get the price of that piece of 
jewelry back a thousand times over in 
the admiration—yes, envy—that it will 
create among the women who see you 
wearing it. It will pay for itself a mil- 
lion times—without your even appreciat- 
ing it—in the assurance, self-satisfac- 
tion, owner-pride it will give you. 

“Have you ever worn a smart, hand- 
some new frock out to a party and sub- 
consciously taken note of the admiring 
and envious glances other women give 
you? Haven’t you felt a warm little 
sensation of satisfaction in knowing no 
other woman had a handsomer outfit? 





Read The Jewelers’ Circular 


every week for timely tips on merchandising and advertising 
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Haven’t you been repaid, over and over 
again, for having purchased something 
fine, good-looking, smart and of obvious 
quality? You bet you have. You’re 
buying all these things when you buy 
that piece of jewelry. You’re not just 
buying a piece of platinum with some 
diamonds stuck in it—you’re buying 
standing, prestige, pride, self-satisfac- 
tion and a thousand-and-one other actual 
things that you couldn’t get in anything 
else. And the impressions we get, the 
pleasures and satisfactions we experi- 
ence are, after all, all that we get out 
of life.” 

I’ll tell the world that that’s real 
selling. Such a salesman has wormed 
himself into the inner consciousness of 
a prospective customer; has rung every 
bell in the psychological shooting gal- 
lery; has put into spoken words subcon- 
scious impressions and convictions that 
even that customer couldn’t describe, 
even if she were paid to do so. But they 
are true, and she knows it, and she buys. 


a” these things .are true, and I’ve 
never heard anyone even try to dis- 
prove ’em, why can’t we put some of 
this same knowledge into our advertis- 
ing—into our printed selling? Much of 
the jewelry advertising we see today is 
publicity—not advertising. You can 
prove it to yourself by reading a random 
selection of ads or printed “sales” litera- 
ture. Most of them depend upon an 
illustration and a few stilted, hackneyed, 
cold and unconvincing statements. It’s 
done that way because it always has 
been done so, I suppose. Certainly 
there’s no other good reason for it that I 
know of. I realize quite well that many 
of us will consider the psychological ad 
(shall we call it that?) pure hokum and 
will have nothing to do with it. These 
are the unregenerates that will eliminate 
themselves from the picture in time. But 
the fact is that retail selling has become 
intense, new arguments and new meth- 
ods have been conceived because the 
course of merchandising and manufac- 
turing and competition have made them 
necessary. It is a question of learn— 
adapt—or sink. 

I present it as a self-evident truth, 
capable of positive demonstration, that 
the retailer or the manufacturer who 
attempts to sell his merchandise with- 
out taking into consideration in his plans 
the obstacles in his way or the difficul- 
ties he has to overcome, is attempting 
something foredoomed to failure. 


HE public will (we hope) always 

wear jewelry. But will the public buv 
more autos, radios, etc., in proportion to 
jewelry, or less? Have jewelry sales 
kept up their proportionate popularity 
in relation to the increase in prosperity, 
buying power and living standards of 
the public? Does the public spend on 
jewelry the proportion of its buying 


power that it should, its other conveni- 
ence or luxury purchases considered? 
Off-hand I would say no—not by several 
carloads. 


I know men who own three or 
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four automobiles and a private yacht, 
yet they don’t display a visible item of 


jewelry. Whose fault is it? Not their 
own lack of buying power. Is it because 
they have been told that it is vulgar to 
display jewelry? Is it because they have 
noticed some smartly groomed men who 
display none? Is it because the jewelry 
industry hasn’t sold them on its good 
taste, its necessity, on the pride and sat- 
isfaction, standing and prestige, that its 
wearing gives? 

I know men who pay $150 for a suit 
of clothes, $15 for shoes, $12 for hats, 
etc., who do not wear a fine stone ring, 
nor, carry a sterling cigarette case. 
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Our Duty to You 
® ed THOSE matters affecting 


the purchase of jewelry, in 
which the buyer may not have 
expert knowledge, the jeweler 
owes a professional duty to the 
public. 
V HELPING the customer to se- 
lect quality in diamonds; _ the 
proper Ilridium precentage in Plati- 
num; the best wearing qualities in 
Gold, etc., the reputable jeweler can 
perform a real service to his client. 
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INTERESTING 
TRUTH 


NO. 5. PRESENTS AN 


AND CONVINCING 


They’re jewelry prospects. They’re po- 
tential buyers of such things—why don’t 
they buy ’em? 


AM reminded of the story of the 

branch-manager of an automobile 
sales agency who was going over his 
‘agency with the chief sales-manager. 

“I’ve got about 10 prospects a day 
coming in and looking at our cars,” he 
said proudly. 

“Prospects?” inquired the sales-man- 
ager, amazedly. 

“Sure, prospects,” 
manager. 

“Hell, feller,” said the sales-manager, 
“when a person comes in here to look at 
your cars, he’s not a ‘prospect’—he’s a 
customer! All the people who are pass- 
ing by your door—who are buying wash- 
ing machines, radios, etc.—everyone of 
them who has the price or the credit to 
purchase cne of these cars is a ‘pros- 
pect.’ And don’t forget it.” 

Maybe we don’t get the vision of the 
thing because we stick too close to our 
business. If jewelry is a good thing to 
handle and sell—and it is—then every 
person who has purchasing power— 
either cash or credit—is a prospect for 
jewelry, silver, watch and clock selling. 
How to sell them—that’s the question— 
and it’s some question, I’ll admit. I 
haven’t any solution for it that will do 
it at one fell swoop. If I did I’d let 
someone in on the secret and we’d both 
make a fortune. The best and only 
method I know of is that long, tedious 
and trying one of just adopting good, 
progressive business methods, keeping 
our minds open to suggestion, and ever- 


said the branch 
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lastingly sticking to what is good and 
discarding what is not so good. 

Firstly, I’d start by giving the public 
some real, convincing arguments in my 
advertising copy. I wouldn’t just illus- 
trate a piece of my goods, say it’s good 
goods and the price is right, and let it 
go at that. I don’t contend that such 
style of advertising doesn’t work in some 
cases—it does. I’ve seen it work on 
mantel clock sales. But the public that 
bought those clocks on the strength of 
such bald advertising already was sold 
on a mantel clock, or didn’t need much 
selling on the need of it, and was only 
waiting until the right design and price 
were shown to them. 

But we’ve got to sell the “need” or 
“desire” for jewelry to the public, rather 
than the material jewelry, itself. Let’s 
see if we can find any instances of this 
being done: 


O. 1 is an advertisement that shows 

symptoms of getting the right 
psychological angle to the solution. To 
whom does it appeal? To those who 
are contemplating a distinctively indi- 
vidual gift for Christmas—and there’s 
oodles of such folks. Such a jewelry 
prospect is just as much a prospect for 
a yearly subscription to “Asia”; for a 
new-fangled Pullman trunk, or for a 
movie camera. That prospect wants 
something striking, something that is 
“different,” something with her individu- 
ality and smartness stamped on it so 
the recipient of it will say: 

“Stell sure is original—she never does 
the obvious.” 

That’s what that gift-purchaser wants 
to buy—not an item of merchandise, but 
commendation and praise that will ap- 
peal to her vanity. How does this ad 
appeal to that person? It tells her that 
here’s something that only SHE can 
give. There’s a ten-strike for you! 
That suits her right down to the ground. 
Now what is this startlingly individual 
thing that only SHE can give? Is it 
her photograph? No. It’s her own 
jewels, remounted into a smart piece of 
voguish jewelry. Whoops, my dear! 
Now you’re talking! Such an ad “clicks.” 
It’s got “it.”” So much for that ad. 

Now let’s look at No. 2. We’ve 
all heard salesmen rave about a piece 
of jewelry being iridio-platinum. We 
make the cold statement in our ads, 
trusting that the public will flock into 
our store and buy that piece of jewelry 
just because its iridio-platinum (what- 
ever that is). As a matter of fact, most 
of the public has no more idea what it is 
nor why its jewelry should be iridio- 
platinum than it does as to the 13th 
clause of the McNary-Haugen Bill. So 
if iridio-platinum really means anything, 
we'll have to tell the dear public what 
it’s all about. Here’s an advertiser that 
does. He gives the public some actual 
reasons (no hokum) as to why iridio- 
platinum is worth its extra cost. Let’s 
hope he made some sales on the strength 
of it. 

No. 3 is an ad that puts its finger 
on a very human failing. We all know 
that we like to “look a gift-horse in the 
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mouth,” even if we are told we shouldn’t. 
Most of the things we like best to do— 
we shouldn’t. So here’s an ad that asks 
the dear public a question—and answers 
it. The question is interesting, and the 
answer is true. All of us open a jewelry 
gift-box first ahead of gloves, candy, 
etc. There you have two ingredients of 
an attractive and convincing ad. After 
assimilating the truth in the opening of 
this advertisement, the great public is in 
a mood to read further and find out just 
how this advertiser links up his wares 
with this universal truth. 


ERE’s ad No. 4, that bases its 
argument on a truth as old as the 
hills, and probes into a human convic- 
tion that is so subtle and subconscious 
that we all know it and feel it. It’s 
based on the fact that we all like to feel 
that a gift we give is going to be cher- 
ished and not soon thrown away. Even 
if it’s a little dancing monkey that we 
give to Junior, just two years old, at 
Christmas, we’d like to know that Junior 
would still be getting a kick out of it on 
New Year’s Day, instead of finding out 
that he ate the arms off of it Christmas 
morning and that the ash-man carried it 
away the day after Christmas. So here’s 
an ad that touches on this—it’s not a 
world-beater; it won’t fill the store on 
the following morning, but, in connec- 
tion with a lot of other truthful adver- 
tising, it’ll have its effect. (See No. 5.) 
It’s no easy job to find ads that bear 
out the statements I’ve been making so 
flatly throughout this long article—be- 
lieve me, I have to search through a pile 
of ads to find a good one—just like 
cracking last year’s walnuts. All of 
which only goes to prove the assertion 
I’ve based the whole story on, though— 
that we don’t give enough “reasons 
why” for our merchandise! Here’s an- 
other one that will do in a pinch—it’s 
not what I wanted, but it reiterates 
truth as an argument for patronizing 
the advertiser. But it, like most other 
ads I notice, is based on the assumption 
that the public is “sold” on jewelry— 
which is the wrong premise—it isn’t 
true, and such an assumption limits your 
appeal—it misses all those potential 
radio, refrigerator and rug buyers I’ve 
been talking about. 


HY can’t I find the kind of ad I’m 
looking for? Is there no such 
animal. I mean an ad that sells jewelry 
against every other commodity on the 
market; that cuts in on the radio argu- 
ment, scotches the asto argument, and 
puts to flight the refrigerator man. 
Guess I’ll have to write it myself, so 
here goes, in the adjoining column. 
_There you are—somewhat wordy, 
high-flown and all that. But that’s what 
you want nowadays. if you don’t be- 
lieve it, read the advertising pages of 
the Saturday Evening Post. You'll find 
every argument under the sun advanced 
for the products advertised there. And 
when you’re advertising jewelry you’ve 
got a whale of a story to tell—you’ve 
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got advantages no other commodity that 
I know of possesses. Why not use ’em 
for all they’re worth? Forget your 
stilted dignity; forget such empty claims 
as lower prices. The public is not dumb 
enough to think that you can sell ’em 
jewelry appreciably cheaper than any 
other good house. First you’ve got to 
sell the public on the desire for jewelry; 
then you’ve got to sell ’em on buying it 
at your house, and to do this you’ve got 
to feature your service, your reliability 
and your knowledge of your goods. I’m 
not sure that if you succeed in the man- 
sized job of selling your public on the 








The Greatest Thing 
in Life 


7) HEN we get right down to ana- 
' lyze it, there’s nothing in life 
gives more pure happiness than mak- 
ing someone else happy. 
Is there? 
When we present a gift, we want it 
to be packed with all the sentiment, 


affection and good wishes that it will 
hold. 


There’s a million things that will de 
some of these things for us. But they 
won't do all. 


Some of them will wear out quickly ; 
some of them will go out of style; 
some of them will outlive their use- 
fulness; some of them will have no 
usefulness at all—just look pretty for 
the moment. 


Is there ANYTHING that will 
quicken the recipient’s heart-beat; 
that will tell her more eloquently than 
you could that you wish her well; 
that speaks its quality every time you 
look at it; that never wears out; that 
retains its value; that arouses the 
admiration of all who see it? 


Yes—it’s fine jewelry such as this— 
CtE.,, CIC. 








desire for jewelry, you will have sold 
the public on buying it at your house. 
Because the public will patronize the 
house that makes it think. 


OW, if you think there’s anything in 

all of this harangue, show your faith 
by your works. Program your adver- 
tising and merchandising and your sales- 
men’s talks to sell jewelry in competition 
with other products that are being pur- 
chased with money that should go for 
jewelry. Do your little bit to make your 
public jewelry-minded. Give the public 
both barrels on “reasons why” it should 
buy jewelry in preference to everything 
else, and you can’t go wrong—at least 
that’s my idea, and I can’t prove it be- 
cause no one that I know of has ever 
sold jewelry against all other com- 
modities. 

If you think this whole article is based 
on moonshine, just forget it and go on 
doing business as you’ve always done. 
The competing industries ‘ll get you, 
anyhow. 
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Advertising Ideas 
That Get Action 


N a box at the top of an advertisement 

by John Mackin Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., appear the words: “Imagine the re- 
produced drawing of a cameo here.” 
Then comes the copy: “We have some 
wonderful drawings of our cameos re- 
produced in halftone for newspaper ad- 
vertising purposes, but really these pic- 
ture prints don’t look much different 
from some prints we have seen made to 
represent $5 cameos nor any better than 
some made to idealize $105 cameos. Our 
cameos are more than pictures; they are 
beautiful pieces of jewelry any woman 
would be proud to own.” 


BITTERLY embattled retailer in a 

small Kansas town wielded a ter- 

rific smash to the jaw recently when he 

advertised “Some Inside Facts on Buy- 
ing from Mail Order Houses.” 

The smash: 

“Peek into the back of your mail car- 
rier’s wagon occasionally. Innocently 
take note of the packages addressed 
back to a Chicago or Kansas City or 
New York mail order house. Goods that 
didn’t suit. Goods that didn’t justify 
on examination the glowing promise of 
the catalog picture. Goods that arrived 
too late. 

“As you look over the catalog for 
something you need, how do you know 
the article will be as represented when 
it gets to you? How do you know that 
its quality will satisfy? How do you 
know that the mail order house won’t 
substitute or report, ‘Out of Stock,’ 
after your long wait?” ' 


* * * 


T may rain cats and dogs in Spartan- 

burg, S. C., but nevertheless Floyd L. 
Liles, proprietor of the Liles Jewelry 
Shop, does not lose business. 

Whenever the heavens break loose and 
drench this planet with a goodly share 
of aqua pura, Mr. Liles allows a 10 per 
cent discount on all purchases. He has 
found that many individuals take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to buy at 
reduced rates and believes, therefore, 


that this form of discount is better than - 


buying rain insurance. 


* %* * 


HERMAN BROS., Chicago, have 

taken a leaf out of the experience of 
the wise direct-mail advertiser. Just as 
the latter will invariably test a new 
copy appeal by sending it first to an 
abbreviated section of his main mailing 
list, so Sherman Bros. ascertain the 
salability of new items of gift merchan- 
dise by testing them. In the Palmer 
House, Chicago, they maintain a gift 
shop where they try out the new goods 
constantly appearing on the markets. 
An item that reaches a certain turnover 
is at once recommended to the 30 stores 
in‘ the syndicate. 


i 
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| ay Crucibles and Metallurgical Clay Goods pe 
rT Bearing the Dixon Name | 


One hundred years ago Joseph Dixon invented the graphite crucible for melting metals 
and revolutionized metallurgical practice. And today when the use of graphite cruci- 
bles is accepted practice, it is but logical that the name DIXON should be the one 
definite standard of crucible quality. Further details or quotations, on standard or 


special products gladly given on request. 
Booklet No. 77-A will prove interesting to you. 

















Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, N. J. Established 1827 
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Ontario St. 


Refining Plant 
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The Senior 


-Phoenix 
Platinum Melter 
Save money with a Hoke- 
Phoenix. 
Carry only a small reserve stock 


of platinum or gold, then melt 
your clean scrap at frequent in- 


tervals. A workable button in a for 50 years the Stan dar d Lubricant 


minute. 


No f : flue, bl ; 
No ever we ames aii. for Watches and Clocks 


Buy of Your Jobber 





artificial—with oxygen. 
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System in WV atch Repatring 


An Address by W. H. Replogle, Shenandoah, Iowa, Before the Joint Convention of the Iowa and Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ 
Association Held at Council Bluffs 


HERE are three systems generally 

used in taking in watches for repairs. 
First, the customer thinks he knows 
what is needed as well as the watch- 
maker and orders just that done and 
nothing else. Second, he wants to know 
what is the matter with his watch and 
what the price will be and the watch- 
maker proceeds to estimate the repairs 
by taking the watch down before the 
customer. Third, the watchmaker pro- 
ceeds to put the watch in good condition 
and trust to luck as to whether the 
price will be satisfactory when he de- 
livers it. 

We prefer the card system of taking 
watches for repairs for the reason that 
it eliminates all possibility of contro- 
versy as to price when the watch is de- 
livered. If a watch is brought in for 
cleaning and put in order and you ac- 
cept it and do everything that is neces- 
sary to make it keep good time and then 
present him with a bill of $7 when he 
comes for it, you have to, in a great 
many instances, distinguish your abilty 
as a salesman to convince him that you 
are justified in charging that amount. 
On the other hand, if you do the same 
amount of work and charge only the 
price for cleaning, you have lost money 
and such method is unprofitable. 


HETHER you charge $1 or $7 for 

repairing a watch your customer 
expects it to keep time. If you repair 
a watch and charge only $1 for the 
work and it does not keep good time, he 
will brand you as an inefficient watch- 
maker and tell his friends so. But if 
you charge $7 even though he may think 
the price high at that time, if the watch 
keeps correct time, he will laud you to 
the skies as a good watchmaker and 
will recommend you to his friends. For 
that reason we like to estimate the cost 
of a watch before we repair it, stating 
just what is to be done to it and what 
the total charges will be. We like also 
to send this estimate out in the mail, so 


the owner will get it in his own home, 
usually seated in his favorite easy chair, 
his mind and body at rest, where he can 
take his own time to look over the esti- 
mate and decide on what he wants to 
do. We like this card to be sent in the 
home for the reason that it is seen by 








°Tis Human 


HETHER you charge $1 or $7 

for repairing a watch your cus- 
tomer expects it to keep time. If you 
repair a watch and charge only $1 for 
the work and it does not keep good 
time he will brand you as an ineffi- 
cient watchmaker and tell his friends 
but if you charge $7, even though he 
might think the price high at the time, 
if the watch keeps good time he will 
laud you to the skies as a good watch- 
maker and will recommend you to 
his friends. 








every member of the family. It is re- 
turned to us by mail and the rural car- 
rier sees it, the post office employes see 
it, and the mail carrier in town sees it 
and we can trace many watches brought 
to us for repairs through having seen 
these cards in the mail. It is worth 
more than the price it cost us to send 
these estimates out because of the ad- 
vertising we get. 

We impress our customers with the 
fact that we do good watch repairing. 
And when they take it away they have 
every reason to believe that it will keep 
time. If not they will do us a great 
favor by returning it for correction. 


EFORE going into detail as to how 
we make out the estimate I am go- 
ing to distribute these little cards so 
each one of you can see how we do it. 


These are the exact cards we use now 
only we have them printed on a U. S. 
post card for the reason that they can 
be mailed out for only one cent whereas 
these cost two cents. I also want to dis- 
tribute these little booklets “A Box of 
Wonders in Your Pocket,” got out by 
the Elgin National Watch Co,, and one 
of the best contributions to the jeweler- 
watchmaker I have ever seen. If there 
is anyone here who has never used these 
little booklets I would advise you to get 
a supply and hand them out to your cus- 
tomers who bring their watches in to be 
repaired. I am informed by the Elgin 
company that they will furnish gratis 
any watchmaker-jeweler with a quantity 
of these booklets if they will send the 
name of their jobber from whom they 
buy their watches with the order. 

When a watch is left with us to be 
repaired, we take the name and ad- 
dress and tag it to the watch. Then we 
proceed to estimate what is to be done 
to it by dis-assembling it and lay it away 
in a box until instructions are received 
to proceed with the work. As the only 
record we have will be kept intact with 
the watch we turn the watch tag over 
on the opposite side and register every 
item that is to be done to it. We will 
mark No. 10 at the top of the tag indi- 
cating that this is the number of the 
box that contains the movement and we 
will proceed to take the watch down, 
placing each piece in the box as we pro- 
ceed. 

First, we notice the case, see if there 
are any irregularities about it. Note 
whether the case is dented, if the top 
and back fits tight, if the crown, stem 
and sleeve fit all right, if pendant bow is 
in good order, noting down on this tag 
everything you expect to do to the 
watch. Next we take the movement out 
of the case, remove the balance and the 
hairspring to see if the balance is in 
poise. Notice if there is a bent or broken 
pivot, if the roller jewel is loose, if the 
hole jewel is cracked or chipped, if the 
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and Waste for 


ACCURATE 
SCIENTIFIC 
REFINING 


Results secured for many hundreds of others 
justify us in commending the services of our 
refining department to your earnest considera- 
tion. 















Try one shipment. Send it to 


HANDY & HARMAN 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Service Plants— 
Providence, R. I.; Fulton & Gold Sts., 
New York City. 


HOOVER & STRONG, INC. 
>| « Metallurgists ‘ 


OFFICE AND WorkKS, 119 West TUPPER STREET. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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for President 





But if you bet on 


HeS 


for Reliable Refining and Estimating 
Service, 


YOU CANNOT LOSE 


“It’s the amount of the check that counts.” 
















We Buy and Refime: Old Gold, Gold-filled, Silver, Plati- 
num, Palladium, Bridge and Amalgam Scraps, Bullions, Filings, 
Grindings, Polishings, Bench and Floor Sweeps, Sink Settlings 
and other wastes containing the precious metals. 


When you have anything in the above line to 
sell, TR Us! 
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Half the Trouble with 
Bracelet Watches. 


is the result of their not being properly 
oiled. Ordinary Watch Oils are entirely 
too heavy for these small and delicate move- 


ments. 

Fulerum Fulcrum 
Bracelet Bracelet 
Watch Watch 
Oil Oil 

is made 
especially for 
small, fine Hugs the 
watches pivots 
750 but does not 
retard the 
a Bottle sneiin 


All Material Jobbers Can Supply It 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY 





Franklin, Pa., U. S. A. 


Se, 











Box 979. 


Foot Blowers 


Supplying air for blow- 
pipe work. 

Genuine Buffalo Dental 
Foot Blowers, Fletcher 
pattern, are widely im- 
itated at lower prices. 
No imitators use the 
same quality of boards, 
selected sheepskin bellows, 
or Up-River Para Rub- 
_. ber disks. 

ius, Quality goods last longer. 
Send for Catalog B-J 


Buffalo Dental inideetnites Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ARTHUR T. HAGSTOZ 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 
GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM 


709 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Refiners and Assayers 











Established 1845 


10K Solder for 


14K Gold 6K Solder for 10K Gold 


JAMES H. DEDERICK’S SONS, Inc. 


Gold and Silver Sheet and Wire 


Also Silver Solder 


44 GOLD STREET 





NEW YORK 
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System in Watch Repairing 


(Continued from page 111) 











cap jewel is pitted, and put each part 
in the box as we proceed. 


E may find the roller jewel is loose 

and we must tighten it so we regis- 
ter on the tag TRJ 50. Also the top 
hole jewel may be cracked and while it 
had not injured the pivot, there is a 
chance of chipping and to play safe we 
will put in a new jewel and register it 
TWJ $1.50. 

Next we remove the hands, take off 
the dial, notice if any of the dial screws 
are missing, if a movement screw is 
broken or missing. We next take the 
train down, see if there is any chipped 
or broken plate jewels, if any holes need 
closing. This has reference more par- 
ticularly to the 7-jewel movements. No- 
tice if any pivots are scarred or have 
black rings worn around them. Take 
out the mainspring to see if it is in 
good condition, dotting down on the tag 
every needed repair we expect to make. 
We find that that mainspring is set 
and while it is not broken, it has lost 


its resiliency and a watch will not keep, 


good time with a weak mainspring, so 
we record a new MS, $1.50. We observe 
that some of the pivots have black rings 
worn around them and we will polish 
them so we register PP, $1. In this con- 
nection let me say that we never esti- 
mate a watch for general repair with- 
out polishing the pivots. We polish the 
balance pivots, the train wheel pivots, 
the mainspring arbor and even the edge 
of the roller table on single roller 
watches, also the guard pin and we find 
we are well paid in the performance of 
our watches by so doing. 


E also find that this watch needs 

cleaning and we record it “cleaning, 
adjusting and regulating, $2.50.” After 
a watch is cleaned and put together it 
has to be adjusted and regulated so we 
register it all as one. Now, contrary to 
some of the advance methods of clean- 
ing a watch we are unable to clean them 
our way in five minutes and as we are a 
little old fashioned we still cling to the 
old way of cleaning with soap and 
water. Yes, we use cyanide, too. Now 
we find these items total up $7 and we 
are ready to make out the estimate 
card. We-now write the name of the 
customer at the top of the card, also 
the number of the box the movement is 
placed in because when this card comes 
back, all we have to do is to refer to 
Box No. 10 and proceed with the work. 
We now fill in the items of repairs that 
we have listed on the tag. Now place 
the card together with the little booklet 
“A Box of Wonders in the Pocket” in 
an envelope and send it to our customer 
under a two cent stamp. This booklet 
verifies every needed repair you have 
made on this list and when the customer 
glances over the card and then reads 
the booklet, 19 out of every 20 reports 
come in to proceed with the work. We 
have yet the first customer to argue 
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Lamous FLorologists 


By Masor PAUL M. CHAMBERLAIN 


No. XXIV 
Urbain Brunn Jorgensen 


1776-1830 

(Continued from assue of Oct. 11) 

HESE sorrows and poor health deter- 

mined Urbain to make a trip to Swit- 
zerland. In 1807 with their third child, 
Louis Urbain, they set out. The trip 
was beneficial to all. On July 27, 1808, 
at Locle, the son, Jules Frederik Jiirgen- 
sen, was born and where he was to re- 
turn in later years to establish his great 
reputation, but always as of Copen- 
hagen. In Switzerland Urbain super- 
intended the building of certain tools he 
wanted and in Geneva, studied the pierc- 
ing of jewels and persuaded with great 
difficulty, two pupils of Mallet, who had 
brought the secret art to Geneva, to re- 
turn with him to Copenhagen. He made 
careful notes of the processes for the 
use of his sons, the art being unknown 
except to Kessel of Altona. He arrived 
back in Copenhagen with his family 
and nine workmen in November, 1809. 
In 1811 his father died and he sent for 
his brother, Fritz, then working in 
Geneva, to return and take charge of 
his father’s establishment. His mother 
lived until Aug. 15, 1828, retaining her 
husband’s_ estate undivided. Urbain 
bought a house with the assistance of 
a friend, and for the establishment of a 
business obtained a loan of 10,000 Rix 
dollars from the fund ad usus publicos 
in August of 1811. Here his establish- 
ment was “carried on completely for his 
own account.” He had trade in the dif- 
ferent capitals of Europe, the East 
Indies, the West Indies and the United 
States. He made up his mind (about 
1829) to confine himself to the construc- 
tion of his marine chronometers. Be- 
tween 1819 and 1829 he had repaired 169 
chronometers, made 43 chronometers and 
six astronomical regulators. He had 
written Principes généraux de l’exacte 
mésure du temps par les horloges (gen- 
eral principles for exact measurement of 
time by timekeepers), Mouvement de 
UVIsochronisme du Pendule for the pro- 
ceedings of the Danish Société Royale 
des Sciences and the Nouvelle Astrono- 
miques for the years, 1823 and 1824, 
Remarques sur L’Horlogerie exacte, etc., 
Description de L’Echappement libre a 
double roue proposé dans le No. 10 des 
Nouvelles Astronomiques, Reponse a 
une lettre de Monsieur Earnshaw, Re- 
marques sur les chronometres destinés 
a la détermination des Longitudes ter- 
ristres, La description d’une ameéliora- 
tion par le moyen du pendule compen- 
sateur, La Classification des connais- 
sances de la Nature et des Mathémati- 
ques, Description @un nouveau Thermo- 
metre Métallique, L’Influence de Vair 
sur le Régulateur dans les Montres Ma- 
rine et Astronomiques and in 1830 his 
biography for the Magasin des Arts et 
des Sciences. He was happy, as he says 


in his autobiography, to see his two sons 
develop to clever  horologists, Louis 
Urban and Jules Frederik, but his 
health was not good, and he experienced 
the grief of losing one child after an- 
other, the two already mentioned and a 
daughter in 1813, another in 1817 and 
a son in 1822. At his death on May 14, 
1830, he was not yet 54 years old. Three 
sons survived him, Louis, Jules, and 
Fritz, all of whom managed at one time 
or another the firm of “Urban Jiirgensen 
and Sonner” which was sold in 1886 to 
H. Kiens, for many years an employe of 
the firm and who continued the name as 
successor. 


ND thus passed the youngest and 
last of the great horologists of the 
18th century. He was a sound scholar, a 
master workman, a man, who was satis- 
fied with only the best and one who 
set standards of excellence, the influence 
of which is seen in every first-class shop 
in the world where Scandinavians are 
employed and that means the great ma- 
jority of such. 


This concludes the biographies of Famous 
Horologists and herewith follow references 


of publications consulted in obtaining data 
for them: 

I. = «ow 1. 6, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 135-28) 
25. 28: Se. 40, 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 49, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 56. 57, 58, 59. 

Il. Hooke: 1, 6, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 23, 25, 26, 
34, 37, 40, 42, 44, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 56, 57, 
58, 59. 

III. Tompion; 1, 6, 9, 10, 17, 18, 26, 28, 
40, 42, 44, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57. 

IV. Hautefeuille ; 4. @ 8 LEgasr it, 23; 
19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 31, 32, 34, 40, 42, 44, 49, 
53, 56, 57, 59. 

V. Quare; 6, * P cin 17, 28, 26, 32, 40: 42, 
42, 44, 48, 49, 51, 5 
. i Facio: 8. 17° 25, 26, 38, 43, 48, 49, 53, 
56, ° 

Vu. Jean-Richard; 8, 27, 38, 44, 49. 

VIZE. Graham; 1, 6, 8 9, 10, 18; 20,°23 
25, 26, 28, 34, 37, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 49, 52, 
53, 54, 56, 57, 59. 

IX. Sully; 1, 6, RE 10; 17, 28, 36, 28, °s& 
42, 44, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 56, 57. 

&.. LeRoy, J.: $3, 3. 18, 25, 26, 28, 22, 
34, 36, 40, 42, 44, 47, "48, ‘49, 50C, 53, 54, 56, 
57, 59. 

XI. Harrison; 1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 16, 21, 23, 26, 
28, 37, 40, 42, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 57, 59. 

XII. Le Paute; 8 9, 18, 25, 26, 28, 32, 34, 
10, 42, 44, 49, 50E, 52, 56, 57, 59. 

SEF. Mudge ; 6, 9, 10, 87, 38, 23, 2a,556 
28, 37, 40, 42, 44, 46, 49, 50D, 5S, 57, 58 Se 

XIV. LeRoy, P.; 6, 9, 15, 17 18, 34, 32 
25, 26. 28, 32, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 46, 47. 
49, 53, 56, 59. 

XV. Berthoud ; 1, G6, 3, 3 26. 21, 225568, 
16, 17, 18, 23, 22, 25, 26.'27, 28. 32. 34.36 
39, 40, 42, 44, 46, 47, 49, 53, 55, 57, 59. 

XVI. Beaumarchais : 2. & i, 18, 25, 36; 
32, 34, 35, 42, 44, 47, 49, 59. 

AVEL. Arnold: 3, 6 &, 9, 17. 21, 26-82 
40, 42, 44, 46, 49, 53, 58, 59. 

XVIII. Houriet: 3, 8, 27, 30B, 32, 38, 42, 
44, 46, 49, 50B, 53, 57. 

AEX. Breguet; 5, 7, &,. 9, 10, 11, 12.42 
25. 26. 27, 28, 29, 30A, 33, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
47, 49, 53, 57, 59, 60. 

Ate Earnshaw : L,. 6, S$, 9 17, 37. 42.38 
46, 49, 53, 57, 58, 59. 


. Jurgensen; 10, 17, 25, 42, 44, 49, 
50A, 53, 59, 60. 

Books and Journals numbered in 
formity with the numbers following the 
going names. 

1. A Description with Plates of the Time- 
keeper Invented by the Late Mr. Thomas 
Mudge. Thomas Mudge, Jr., London, 1799. 

2. Antique Watches and How to Establish 
Their Age. H. G. Abbott [G. K. Hazlitt], 
Chicago, 1897. 

3. Biographie Neuchateloise. Fy. A 
Jeanneret, Neuchatel. 

a Biographie Universelle. 


Sir David L. 


con- 
fore- 


wal Mechaud, Paris, 


3. "Breguet. 
don, 1922. 


Solomons, Lon- 
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about the price when he comes after his 
watch with this system. By this method 
we have been able to increase our aver- 
age on watches repaired. Going over 
our watch record, taking the watches 
just as they come, some booked for as 
low as $1.50 out of 2762 watches regis- 
tered, whose total charges for repairs 
are $13,136.15 we find that the average 
watch repaired is $4.75 per watch. 


ITH this average it is easy to esti- 

mate the average amount of watch 
work done each day by the number of 
watches you do. If you do two a day 
the average amount would be $9.50 and 
if you can keep that average up for a 
month you would do $228. If you can 
do three watches a day and keep it up 
for a month you would do $342, which is 
a very satisfactory amount of watch 
work to do per month for one watch- 
maker and you would make money on 
your repair department. This amount is 
exclusive of the little odd jobs you would 
do, such as putting in crystals, putting 
on new hands and other odd jobs about 
a watch. This amount, too, is greater 
than the average watchmaker in the 
smaller towns will do for the reason he 
will not have the watches to do. But 
such watches as he does repair, he will 
have more time to devote to them, can 
do them better, make more money on 
the job, give his customer better work 
and better service and build up for him- 
self a reputation as a skilled watch- 
maker. 








Exhibit of Old English Clocks 
Shown in New York 


VER 100 antique English clocks. 

some of them 250 years old and all 
part of the famous Wetherfield collec- 
tion were placed on exhibition recently 
by Arthur Vernay, Inc., 19 E. 54th St., 
New York. This is just half of the 
entire collection which was formed by 
the late David E. F. Wetherfield during 
a period of 40 years. Half the clocks 
are the grandfather variety, the rest are 
what are known as bracket clocks and 
are in small cases designed to be placed 
on mantles or shelves. In the collection, 
it is said, there are several clocks made 
by Thomas Tompion (1639-1713) who 
was known as the father of English 
watchmaking. A number of the clocks 
were made for English royalty. 

The owner of the collection kept all 
of his clocks in his small house near 
London. It is said that he had 50 of 
them ticking and chiming in his dining 
room. Aside from the horological inter- 
est of the clocks, the cabinet work rep- 
resents the styles that prevailed from 
1675 to the year 1800. Many of the 
cases are adorned with exquisite mar- 
quetry while others are of inlaid walnut. 
Still more of the clocks are of mahogany 
and some are of ebony relieved with gilt. 
Tompion’s pupil, George Graham, is also 
represented in the collection and also 
Daniel Quare, Joseph Kribb and Ed- 
ward East. 
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Comprehensive Volume on Horology 


[REVIEWED BY MAJOR PAUL M. CHAMBERLAIN, M.E.] 


“Horology, The Science of Time Measure- 
ment and the Construction of Clocks, 
Watches and Chronometers,’’ by J. Eric 
Haswell, F.B.H.I. Published by Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., 11 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. 
25 shillings, post free. 


O treat so large a subject in one 

volume of 257 pages with any degree 
of adequacy is, of course, quite impos- 
sible. But the net result is really quite 
astonishing. Beautiful text and paper, 
first-class drawings, splendid half-tones, 
and a variety of information not assem- 
bled elsewhere in one volume. The book 
is divided into four parts, respectively: 
Introduction, Clocks, Watches and Ma- 
rine Chronometers. The chapter on 
Time Measurement is very well pre- 
sented, and should be read by every 
watchmaker or person having to do with 
timekeepers as a thoroughly clear ex- 
position of how our time system was 
developed from the stars and sun. 


Pendulums are discussed, and the 
modern contributions of Riefler, 
Strasser, Bartrum, Shortt, Guillaume 


and others are clearly presented. Clock 
escapements embrace the common forms 
and the gravity form employed by Grim- 
thorpe for tower clocks. A brief chap- 
ter on trains, motion works and gearing 
conveys much_ general _ information. 
Weighted and spring, striking and chim- 
ing, calendars and supplementary de- 
vices are well illustrated with drawings 
and half-tones and clearly explained. 
The chapter on electrical clocks presents 
much that is interesting, covering the 
principles employed by earlier experi- 
menters and some of the later develop- 
ments. 

Watches are introduced with the Peter 
Henlein story with a facsimile of that 
portion of “Cocleus Cosmography” pub- 
lished in 1512, referring to Henlein’s 
construction of “horlogies . . having 
no weights, and even in the pocket of 
the jirkin or in the pouch they go for 
40 hours and strike.” Without detract- 
ing from Henlein’s fame as an early 
maker of portable timepieces, it should 
be noted that Julien Couldray of Blois 
received in 1518, payment for two 
daggers with “orloges” in the handles, 
for the use of Francis I. It is unlikely 
that the complications of the one, or 
the minuteness of the others arrived 
without less’ difficult predecessors. 
Trains and types of movements are in- 
terestingly discussed and _ illustrated. 
In speaking of “the inflated spirit of 
self-satisfaction, which induced these 
(English) successful pioneers to turn 
an obstinate ear to any proposal involv- 
ing adoption of repetition machinery” 
the author says “they were powerful 
enough to drive even would-be adven- 
turers in such new departure out of the 
country, a policy which undoubtedly re- 
sulted in the birth of American fac- 
tories.” Undoubtedly is a strong word 
and the author must be in possession of 
some very well authenticated data to 
enable him to propose a theory un. 





supported by any facts known to Ameri- 
can historians. 

The chapter on balances and balance 
springs is perhaps the happiest of the 
book, and gives a very splendid resumé 
of what has been, and what is being 
done, and is better stated than I have 
yet seen in English. It is a chapter 
that, if all others were denied, I would 
urge my friends interested in watches, 
in whatever capacity or from whatever 
angle, to read and re-read. The chapter 
on watch escapements treats of the cylin- 
der, duplex, lever, etc., briefly but clearly. 

Under mainsprings, fusees and going 
barrels, enough is said to warrant their 
presentation. Thirteen pages are de- 
voted to keyless mechanisms (stem 
windings), and much of interest is pre- 
sented with excellent drawings. Chrono- 
graphs and stop watches are briefly 
presented with some outstanding and 
clear drawings of the more familiar 
types. Repeating and _ complicated 
mechanisms are briefly treated and 
should be very useful to watchmakers 
unfamiliar with and called upon to 
clean and repair such. 

The Tourbillon, an arrangement where- 
by the entire escapement revolves and 
averages all the vertical position errors, 
is clearly set forth and while there is 
probably not one watchmaker in 10,000 
called upon to handle this device, surely 
every one should understand this inven- 
tion of Breguet, perhaps the most in- 
genious and certainly the most captivat- 
ing mechanism found in watches. 


The chapter on marine chronometers 
gives brief outline of their development 
and some discussion of the spring-detent. 
The author falls into the frequent error 
that the famous £20,000 prize was for 
an “instrument” instead of that which 
it specifies, i.e., “a method” for deter- 
mining longitude within certain limits. 
This, however, is more forgiveable than 
the consistent misspelling throughout 
the entire volume of Berthoud’s name. 
The acceptance of Bassermann-Jordan’s 
findings, based on the opinion of various 
kinds of experts, that the mainspring 
and fusee were in use in Burgundy 
about 1430, is worthy of consideration, 
but should scarcely be characterized as 
“indisputable” evidence. 

Mr. Haswell is the third generation 
of the name to carry on a watchmaker’s 
supply house in Clerkenwell, and gives 
gracious recognition to his former in- 
structors, T. D. Wright and Heinrich 
Otto, than whom no more able horolog- 
ists and practical artists are still exist- 
ent in England. He has produced a 
work which should be read, not only by 
watchmakers and clockmakers, but espe- 
cially by a great variety of allied crafts 
and artisans. Officials of horological 
businesses, agents and salesmen, with 
this volume available, no longer have 
any reasonable excuse for the gross 
ignorance so prevalent. 
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[Patents Granted by the United States and 


the Registered Trade-Marks] 








United States Patents 
Issue of Oct. 9, 1928 


1,686,594. ORNAMENTAL CHAIN. JOHN 
ANTHONY, Attleboro, Mass. Filed April 

18, 1927. Serial 184,600. 3 claims. 
In an ornamental chain of the type set 
forth, a flexible wire mesh body substantially 


ee 
7 

0S 
eight shaped in cross section comprising in- 
terengaging laterally connected hollow spiral 
loops interengaged in torsional positions and 
closely adhering to each other. 


1,686,959. POSTAGE-STAMP HOLDER. 
GEORGE W. CASTEEL, San Diego, Cal. 
Filed Aug. 27, 1927. Serial 215,788. 2 
claims. 

A box for postage stamps, comprising a 
rectangular base member having its bottom 
upwardly inclined at one end and slotted on 
the sides of said inclined portion, and a cover 





member having one end open and its side 
walls provided at said end with projections 
adapted to enter said slots to form a hinge 
connection, the top of said cover member 
having a finger opening. 


1,686,973. VANITY CASE. WILLIAM G. 
KENDALL, Newark, N. J. Filed Sept. 6, 
1927. Serial 217,605. 4 claims. 

In a vanity case, the subcombination of a 
compartment adapted to hold a cake of cos- 
metic, an ejector located in the said com- 








partment and tiltable therein, said ejector 
having a projection extending through a slot 
in the wall of the said compartment, said 
slot being closed at the top thereof. 


1,687,020. RING. Mitton H. Herzoc, Chi- 
cago. Filed April 23, 1923. Serial 
634,078. 2 claims. 


A finger ring having a four-sided finger re- 
ceiving opening defined by pairs of opposite- 


a 
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ly arranged oppositely curved wall portions 
of comparatively slight curvature connected 
intearally by wall portions of sharper curva- 
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1,687,155. SELF-CLEANING SALT 
SHAKER AND THE LIKE. JOSEF 
CayoT, Oakland, Cal. Filed March 25, 


1926. Serial 97,209. 8 claims. 


A shaker of the class described, compris- 
ing a container adapted to hold the material 
to be dispensed and provided with an open 
support at its upper end: a perforated top 
rotatably secured on the support; an agitator 
secured to the top and adapted to extend 
into the container and having flanges there- 
on; a cleaning block loosely mounted on the 
agitator and adapted to rest on the support 
and being provided with cams, the block 
having projections thereon adapted to register 





with and to extend into the perforations in 
the top for the cleaning thereof, and the 
block having openings therein for the passage 
there through of the material in the container, 
the cams being adapted to engage the edges 
of the opening in the support for holding the 
block in a non-rotative position, and the 
flanges being adapted to engage the cams for 
raising the block to the registering and clean- 
ing position by a rotative movement of the 
top on said support. 


United States Trade-Marks 
Issue of Oct. 9, 1928 


The following trade-marks are published 
in compliance with Section 6 of the Act of 
Feb. 20, 1905, as amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed within 30 
days of this publication. 

Marks applied for under the _ ten-year 
“proviso” are registrable under the provision 
in Clause (b) of Section 5 of said Act as 
amended Feb. 18. 1911. 

As provided by Section 14 of said Act, a 
fee of $10 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 





Ser. 260,053. FULMER & GIBBONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed Jan. 13, 1928. 
For Bracelets, Brooches, Bar Pins, Scarf 


Pins, and Rings Made of Precious Metals. 
Claims use since Feb. 1, 13. 


269,667. BENJAMIN LEADER, Chicago. 
Filed July 16, 1928. 


Ser. 
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For Finger Rings, Ornamental Pins, 
Pendants, Bracelets, Sautoirs, and Similar 
Articles of Jewelry for Personal Wear, Not 
Including Watches. 

Claims use since Dec. 1, 1927. 


Ser. 269,995. TAYLOR & Co., INc., Newark, 
N. J. Filed July 21, 1928. 
“14 K” is disclaimed apart from the mark 
shown in the drawing. 
For Watch Bracelets, Lorgnette Chains, 
Finger Rings, Vest Sets, Necklaces, Pendants, 
Bracelets, Cuff Links, Bar Pins, Ornamental 





Hatpins, Brooches, Handy Pins, Scarf Pins, 
and Other Articles of Jewelry for Personal 
Wear, Not Including Watches. 

Claims use since about June 29, 1928. 


271,029. GEMEX Co., Newark, N. J. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


Portia 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 28, 1928. 


271,030. GEMEX Co., Newark. N. J. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


Salome 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 28, 


271,031. GEMEX Co., 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


<5 @ 
Sabina 
For Watch Bracelets. 


Claims use since June 28, 1928. 


271,038. GEMEX Co., Newark, N. J. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


e Colonel” 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 28, 1928. 


271,034. GEMEX Co., Newark, N. J. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


“The Commodore”’ 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 28, 


271,035. GEMEX Co., 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


Delilah 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 


271,037. GEMEX Co., 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


“The Major” 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 28, 1928. 


Ser. 


Ser. 


1928. 


Ser. Newark, N. J. 


Ser. 


66 


Ser. 


1928. 


Ser. Newark, N. J., 


28, 1928. 


Ser. Newark, N. J. 
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Ser. 271,038. GemMeEx Co., Newark, N. J. Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. Filed July 17, 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


Penelope 


For Watch Bracelets. _ 
Claims use since June 28, 1928. 


Ser. 271,039. GEMEx Co., Newark, N. J. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


“The Pilot’”’ 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 28, 1928. 















Ser. 271,043. GEMEXx Co., Newark, N. J. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1928. 


“The Captain” 


For Watch Bracelets. 
Claims use since June 28, 1928. 76,565. TABLE SET. Jean G. THEOBALD, 
Meriden, Conn., assignor to International 








1928. Serial 27,511. Term of patent 7 
years. 


DESIGNS 


76,524. WATCHCASE. ARTHUR P. CONANT. 
Fort Thomas, Ky., assignor to The Wads- 
worth Watch Case Co., Dayton, Ky. 















































Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. Filed July 1%, 
1928. Serial 27,512. Term of patent % 
years. 








Famous Horologists 
(Continued from page 114) 








Filed Dec. 5, 1927. Serial 24,389. Term 6. Chambers Encyclopaedia, London, 1890. 
of patent 14 years. 7. Comptes Rendus des Séances de VAca- 
démie des Sciences. Vol. XI 


r49 , > 8. Curiosities of Clocks and Watches. E. J. 
76,543. BOWL OR SIMILAR ARTICLE. Wood. London, 1866. 


ener oy aGanne oa Rae ee New ‘ane Cyclopaedia. Abraham Rees, London, 

10. Der Cornelius Nepos der Uhrmacher. 
C. Dietzschold, Berlin, 1922. ; 

11. Dictionnaire de Ch. Laboulaye. Paris. 

12. Dictionnaire des Arts et Manufactures. 
Paris. , 

13. Dictionnaire Universelle, hist., crit. et 
biogr. Chaudon et Delandine, Paris. 

14. Dictionary of National Biography. 
Stephens, London, 1888. 

15. Eclaircissements sur VInvention, etc. 
Traité des Horloges Marines. F. Berthoud, 
Paris, 1773. : ; 

16. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edi- 
tion. 

17. Encyclopaedia Londinensis. London, 
1811. 

18. Encyclopédie. Diderot and D’Alembert, 
Paris, 1758. 

19. Encyclopédie Universelle. Paris, 1908. 

20. English Encyclopaedia. London, 1802. 

21. Entretiens sur VHorlogerie a VUsage 
de la Marine. L. Berthoud, Paris, 1812. 

22. Essai sur VHorlogerie. F. Berthoud, 
Paris, 1786. 

23. Detached Lever Escapement. Moritz 
Grossman, Leipzig, 1866. 

24. Grand Dictionnaire Historique. Moreri, 
Paris. 

25. Grand Dictionnaire Universelle. Pierre 
. Larousse, Paris, 1867. 

G York. Filed Feb. 4, 1928. Serial 25,209. 26. Histoire de la Mesure du Temps. F. 
Term of patent 7 years. Berthoud, Paris, 1802. ; A 
27. Histoire de la Pendulerie Neuchdte- 
loise. Alfred Chapuis, Neuchatel, 1917. 
76,564. TABLE SET. Jean G. THEOBALD, 28. Histoire de VHorlogerie. Pierre Du- 
Meriden, Conn., assignor to International bois, Paris, 1849 
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29. Institute Royale de France, Académie 
Royale des Beaux Arts. 

30. Journal Suisse. Geneva. A, vol. 46 & 
47. 3B, vol. 20. 
31. La France Litteraire. Querard, Paris. 
2. La Mesure du Temps. Alfred Frank- 
fin, Paris, 1888. 

33. Les Breguets. E. Ferret, Paris, 1884. 

34. Les Echappements a Repos Comparés 
aux Echappement a Recul. Jean Jodin, Lau- 
sanne, 1762. 

35. Letters of Voltaire. 25 Feby., 1774. 

36. L’évolution au Mechanisme de Horlo- 
gerie. Matthew Planchon, Bourges, 1916. 

37. Longitude, an Appeal to the Public. 
T. Earnshaw, London, 1808. 

38. L’horlogerie Neuchateloise. A. Bache- 
lin, Neuchatel, 1888. 

39. Machines Approvées par l’Académie 
Royale des Sciences. Vol. III. 

40. Manuel Chronomeétrique. <A. Janvier, 
Paris, 1821. 

41. Morgan Watch Collection Catalog. Dr. 
Williamson, London. 

42. Nouveau Traité Général d Horlogerie. 
M. L. Moinet, Paris, 1877. 

43. Nouvelle Biographie Universelle. Firmin 
Didot Freres, Paris. 

44. Old Clocks and Watches and Their 
Makers. F. J. Britten, London, 1904. 

45. Philosophical Transactions. London, 
1669. 

46. Principes Généraux de VExacte Mesure 
du Temps. Urbain Jiirgensen, Geneva, 1838. 

47. Recherches sur VHorlogerie. <A. Beil- 
lard, Paris, 1895. 

48. Regle Artificielle du Temps. Henry 
Sully, London, 1737. 

49. Reseignment Théorique de UHorlogerie. 
J. Rambal, Geneva, 1889. 

50. Revue Chronométrique. Saunier, Paris. 
‘, 1897. B, 1859. C, 1862. D, 1864. E, 
869. 

51. The Artificial Clock-Maker. W. Der- 
ham, London, 1696. 

52. The Hlements of Clock and Watch 
Work. Alexander Cumming, London, 1766. 

53. The Marine Chronometer. R. T. Gould, 
London, 1923. 

54. Traité de VHorlogerie. Thiout l’ainé, 
Paris, 1741. 

55. Traité des Horloges Marines. F. Ber- 
thoud, 1773. 

56. Traité d’Horlogerie. J. A. Lepaute, 
Paris, 1767. 

57. Treatise on Clock and Watch Making. 
Thomas Reed, Glasgow, 1826. 

58. Treatise on Clock and Watch Work. 
Frederick Dent, Edinburgh, 1855. 

59. Treatise on Modern Horology. C. Sau- 
he translated by Trepplin & Rigg, London, 
oto. 

60. Urbain Jirgensen et ses Continuateurs. 
Alfred Chapuis, Neuchatel, 1924. 








Harvard’s Latest Report 
(Continued from page 101) 








cities. Marked differences appeared in 
the grouping according to the rate of 
stock-turn. Strong evidence is at hand 
indicating that favorable profit show- 
ings were achieved by a substantial num- 
ber of stores because of low operating 
expenses. Marked variations appearing 
in comparisons according to rate of in- 
crease or decrease in sales indicate the 
distinct need of careful sales and ex- 
pense planning. 

While the jewelers’ problem is recog- 
nized not to be easy of solution the re- 
sults of the Bureau’s 1927 study show 
that a well managed jewelry store still 
can hold its own with other retail busi- 
nesses, 








Edward Leininger, president of the 
New York State Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, has returned to Buffalo with 
Mrs. Leininger from the A. N. R. J. A. 
convention in Dallas, Tex., reporting one 
of the most interesting conclaves and a 
delightful trip. William D. MeNeil, 
vice-president of the State association, 
who also was a delegate, took the scenic 
trip to the Mexican border. 
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